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Aids for Every Troop Leader 


NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


Here are the best training aids ever devised 
for overworked troop leaders. Each set of Notes 
—printed on handy 3x5 cards—is a complete 
set of lecture notes and a lesson plan of the 
whole course of instruction. 


Each set contains: 


Organized lecture notes 

Background material 

Reference to manuals and films 

Tests for trainees 

Suggestions for practical work 

Complete lessons, scheduled by hours 

Everything the troop instructor needs for 
successful training. 


A Brand New Set of Notes: 
INTERIOR GUARD DUTY 

Everything the instructor needs to train his 
men successfully in Interior Guard Duty—con- 
veniently arranged for ready reference, complete 
with cross-references to the official manuals. 

$1.50 

Other subjects covered by 
NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS: 

Combat Formations $1.00 

Elementary Map Reading $1.00 

First Aid $1.00 

Carbine, M-2 $1.25 

Rifle, M-1, $1.75 

2.36° Rocket Launcher $1.25 





THE UNIFORM CODE 
OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


By Colonel Frederick 
Bernays Wiener 








DRILL AND 
COMMAND 


A complete book on the new 
IDR, which includes not only the 
drill regulations and the conduct 
of military ceremonies but a long 
section on leadership and disci- 
pline. 


Indispensable for soldiers regard- 
less of rank. 


Paper $1.00; Cloth binding $2.50 
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If at some time you do find yourself in the situation 
above—either as the officer with the charge sheet, the 
M.P. or the accused—you’ll want to know what the 
score is. In the old army you would know what to do 
—but will you when the new Uniform Code of Military 
Justice goes into effect on May 31, 1951? 


The Code provides one set of disciplinary law for all 
members of the Armed Forces and contains many im- 
portant changes to the old Articles of War. 


To help you understand these changes and how they 
will affect you, Colonel Wiener has set up, side by side, 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice and the Articles 
of War for comparison wherever changes occur. He 
also gives you a detailed commentary on every differ- 
ence so that you can grasp completely just what the new 


code means. $3.50 
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The Bridge That Flew To Korea... Overnight! 


All bridges across the Han River had 
been destroyed by retreating North 


Korean Communist armies, holding up 
the United Nations advance. We needed 
to bridge the Han in a hurry. 

Back in Japan, U. N. troops prepared 
a 256-ton, 600-foot pontoon bridge—in 
sections—to fit into the U.S.A.F, Combat 
Cargo Command's Fairchild C-119's. 
Piece by piece, plane by plane, they flew 


the bridge to Korea overnight! 

Here again, Fairchild C-119’s dis- 
played unique versatility—under rigid 
military conditions. Battle-tested, tough 
and rugged “Flying Boxcars” are airlift- 
ing everything for the Army, Air Force 
and Marine Corps—personnel, trucks, 
ammunition, hospital equipment—even 
BRIDGES! It is the backbone of airlift 
military operations today. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND - 


Other Divisions: Fairchild-NEPA Division, Ock Ridge, Tenn. * Fairchild Engine Division, Guided Missiles Division, Al-Fin Division, and Stratos Division, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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YOU AND YOUR ARMY 


As U. S. Regulars 
Have Always Fought 


... Throughout the entire period 
of this heroic action, officers and 
men distinguished themselves by 
conspicuous gallantry and courage. 
Service troops fought side by side 
with riflemen. Supply and medical 
personnel performed their missions 
despite enemy infiltration and flank 
penetrations. Engineers fought as 
infantry and stopped hostile as- 
saults with mines and demolitions. 
Artillerymen fought off attackers to 
keep their guns in action, in fact 
every man in the division was en- 
gaged in battle... 


These magnificent lines from the 
Unit Citation awarded the 24th In- 
fantry Division tell in simple, moving 
language what occurred on a battle- 
field where uncommon valor was com- 
mon. When, on a day that cannot 
now be seen, the guns are silenced and 
the 24th Infantry Division marches 
back into garrison it can cherish the 
knowledge that when it was forced to 
stand alone, symbolic of the fighting 
determination of 150 million Ameri- 
cans, it wrote new history in the 
mountains and valleys of far-off 
Korea. 

And the whole Army of the United 
States can be proud, too. ‘The Army 
can be proud that its Regulars— 
whether three-year enlistees, Reserve 
officers who volunteered for extended 
active duty, or the true professionals: 
the officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers who want no other life than 
Army life—all fought and died as 
U. S. Regulars have always fought. 

We would also call attention to the 
splendid tribute to the combined 
arms that make up a division. It 
wasn’t an infantry action with the 
supporting arms and services filling 
their normal roles. Note the words 
of the citation: service troops fought 
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side by side with'riflemen ... 
neers fought as infantry ... 
men fought off attackers. ... 

There is a lesson in these words for 
the Army now in training. It is this: 
to survive against the enemies that 
now face us every soldier, sailor and 
airman, must be individually pre- 
pared to fight the battle of survival 
with the weapons of the foot soldier. 


engi- 
artillery- 


How Many Kinds 
of Infantry? 


Orn: OF our editors, reading a 
manuscript in which the author stated 
that “armored infantry and standard 
infantry are different,” let his mind 
wander from the manuscript to think 
of how many kinds of infantry there 
are. These occurred to him: 

Infantry (also called “standard,” 

“walking” and “regular.”) 

Armored infantry 

Airborne infantry 

Marine infantry 

Amphibious infantry 

Light infantry 

Motorized infantry 

Mountain infantry 


He was pretty sure he hadn't ex- 
hausted the possibilities so he made 
his list into a form of a memorandum 
and kicked it around the staff. He 
got these additions: 

Poor Bloody Infantry 

Mounted Rifles 

U. S. Sharpshooters 

Zouaves 

Pioneer infantry 

Line of Communication infantry 

regiments 

Fortress infantry (German) 

Parachute infantry 

Glider infantry 

Rangers 


You can see the work of the his- 
torical member of the staff in the first 
five names in this second list. The 
man who put down the parachute and 


glider brands noted that they were 
World War II designations, now con- 
solidated as airborne infantry. Anoth- 
er observed that the Marines would 
probably insist that Marine infantry 
and amphibious infantry were the 
same thing. 

We doubt if the staff has exhausted 
the field. And so we will be looking 
for additions from you. 


Informal Report 
on Your Journal 


Lasr month’s issue completed the 
first half year of your new Association 
and this magazine. Six months isn’t a 
very long time in the life of institu- 
tions such as the Association of the 
United States Army and Comsat 
Forces JOURNAL, as the history of its 
two predecessors testify. But we think 
most of you must have a pretty good 
idea by this time of what your As- 
sociation is trying to do through the 
magazine and we take it that on the 
whole you approve of what is being 
done. We haven't heard otherwise. 

But as a highly informal report 
of the staff to the readership (and not 
be confused with the reports of the 
Secretary-General Manager to the 
President and Executive Council) we 
offer these comments. 

Some of you, still loyal to the old 
magazine refuse so far as you can to 
recognize the new one. For example, 
one faithful member sent in his re- 
newal addressed to one of the old 
magazines and writing, “No matter 
what you call yourself you are still 
the Journal to me and al- 
ways will be. Good luck!” 

Our name is sometimes confused. 
The most common mistake is to call 
it the “Armed Forces Journal” but 
we got one letter addressed to the 
“Combined Forces Journal” and there 
have been other rather weird deriva- 
ticns. One rather minor problem 
didn’t materialize. Association of the 
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The Poplars 


The brown thrush with a red cherry 

In her mouth, warm sheen of sunlight 

In her plumage; the slender dark catbird 

In the lilac bush, on her nest, looking down 

As I dine, through clear glass of my tall window; 

The wide round black eyes of a robin fledgling; 

And the green mist of poplars over my _ house- 
top... 

Take these with you to war. 


Crackle of dry coconut leaves 

In my lane of fire, indistinct gray 

Murk; tense to meet it; take the 
Locking-ring of the grenade in two left 
Fingers, ready to twist out the safety. 
Reassure yourself by caressing the grenade; 
Run your right fingers along the grooyes; 
Gloat sensually with your grip over 

The streamlined steel . . . Only a scuttling 
Land-crab has scared you! 


Poplars, misty benisons, bowing 

Over the picture of my home; poplars 

I last saw with glossy brown leaves 

In autumn; poplars with light young leaves 
I could not see this spring; Lombardy 
Poplars lighted like great candles 

With the summer moon through then— 
And I can remember your soft 


Hand in my right hand, hand for grenades. . . 


Take these with you to war. 


Crack of a twig man-high twenty yards off 
At the edge of the clearing macheted 


Out before sundown; shall you snap 

The spark in the bomb, and throw 

Before the slim lurker drops the mortar shell 
Perpendicular down your slit trench? 

Wait; trust yourself; you can always 

Tell when it’s a Nip; be sure; don’t 

Mark your hiding-hole in the darkness! 

You are safe with weapons and friends: 
Grenade in your hand, rifle touching 

Your wrist, your poignard for 
Hand-to-hand weapon play—wait— 

Only a sleep-walking parrot snapped a twig. 


Sunlight tinting brown plumage, 

Highlight on red cherry in the mouth of a thrush; 
Catbird in her nest on a lilac bush, looking 

Down through limpid glass; round black eyes of a 
Curious young robin; and in summer, 

Long wind before rains, the poplars 

Bow in the breeze, lustrous dark-green 

Women’s heads; then the leaves turning, 

Light touch of silver on the undersides . . . 


I took you with me to war; I was two men: 
The soldier on guard, with outwardly 
Automatic click of the senses; inwardly 
Only a lover of you and your world. 

Thus I watched in the perimeter dark, 
And kept my head, and did not give 

Away my position, and wakened 

The next watcher: silent squeeze of the 
Shoulder; and slept with my poplars 

Of home bending over my head. 


HArGis WESTERFIELD. 


From Words Into Steel. By Hargis Westerfield. $2.75. Copyright 1949 


by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


ew ° TNR OR oe Re See 


Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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U.S. Army is a rather long name and 
some of us were afraid that corres- 


pondents writing the association 
would shorten it to “U.S. Army As- 
sociation” or just “U.S. Army” and 
the letters would end up, god-knows- 
where in the Pentagon. Maybe they 
have but we haven't heard of it. 
We think that we as a staff ought 
here and now to make a bow to the 
members of the Executive Council 
whose only recompense for a lot of 
hard work and time on Association 
business is to get their names in small 
type on the contents page. To set up 
the new association and get it going 
required a number of meetings of the 
officers and council and every member 
from Generals Haislip and McLain 
down have cheerfully expended en- 
ergy and time in your behalf. They 
deserve a vote of thanks of the whole 
membership. Do we hear a second? 
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We have found considerable curios- 
ity about us on the part of prospec- 
tive advertisers and our advertising 
representatives tell us that the curi- 
osity is not only healthy but pointed 
and that we can expect appreciable 
results before long. Several factors 
work to our advantage. We are not a 
new magazine except in name. We 
don’t have a “captive” audience in the 
sense that officers of the Infantry and 
Artillery are “required” to be mem- 
bers of the Association. We do our 
best to turn out an attractive publica- 
tion in which an advertiser can be 
proud to have his name appear. 

One unexpected problem has come 
up in connection with the advertising 
program. Some of the prospective ad- 
vertisers want to know more about 
our readers than we know ourselves. 
During the years when we did not ac- 
cept advertising there was no reason 


for us to make reader surveys or even 
to know at all precisely how many 
of the subscribers to, let’s say Infantry 
Journal, were Infantrymen and how 
many belonged to other arms or serv- 
ices, or how many were members of 
the civilian components or just civil- 
ians. We may have to start keeping 
those kind of records and if we do you 
may receive a questionnaire. That 
kind of thing is quite common among 
commercial publications and adver- 
tisers expect almost every possible 
breakdown of circulation to be made 
available to them. 

In last month’s issue we mentioned 
that we were going to turn the edi- 
torial slant of the magazine towards 
more practical stuff for units in train- 
ing including combat stuff from 
Korea. This issue shows a few steps 
in that direction. Including more 
“Battle Facts” by Captain John Flynn, 
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there is the piece on the integration 
of the ROK soldiers into the 7th 
Division, and the “Infiltactics” article 
by Colonel Badger for artillerymen. 

Since the merger, the flow of manu- 
scripts offered for publication has be- 
come increasingly larger and the han- 
dling of these is imposing quite a 
burden on the staff, especially the 
editor who has the final responsibility. 
We have been trying to work out a 
system that would permit us to give 
our contributors faster action on their 
manuscripts and we are pretty sure 
that it is going to work out. We are 
delighted with the heavy flow because 
it gives us more stuff to pick and 
choose from. But it also entails more 
work. 

You may be interested to know that 
every manuscript is read by five per- 
sons before it reaches the editor and 
these five are expected to comment 
freely ard openly. The comments 
are written on the face of a large 
envelope in which each manuscript 
we receive is put and, frankly, more 
often than not, they are not good 
reading for the proud authors. One 
of our editors who was an enlisted 
man on the staff of the Infantry Jour- 
nal during the war recalls some point- 
ed comments he made about the 
“sophomoric, immature ramblings” of 
a would-be contributor who wore 
eagles. By sheer mischance that colo- 
nel dropped in on the editor one day 
and picked up the envelope contain- 
ing his manuscript. He read the acid 
remarks but what he said the editor 
has never divulged. Our man shud- 
dered for weeks in fear that he might 
suddenly be transferred to the colo- 
nel’s command. (The colonel turned 
out to be one of the fightingest regi- 
mental commanders in the Army and 
our man now says that he thinks it 
would have been a privilege to have 
served in his outfit.) 

Our circulation has been holding its 
own and even rising a little, although 
we have been doing a very small 
amount of direct efforts to build it 
up. We are now working on several 
projects designed to increase our 
readership and you may be hearing 
of them soon. If you do we'd ap- 
preciate an additional plug from 
you. We have tried many different 
kinds of circulation drives in the 
past but the most effective (as we 
know from experience) is the enthusi- 
asm and energy of our members. 
When you talk up an article you like 
in this issue you may interest a pros- 
pective reader. When you telf your 
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fellow officers who are not readers 
that they are missing something by 
not being members you are giving us 
a bigger plug than we would get if 
we bought five minutes of time from 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
Back before World War II Infantry 
Journal used to keep score on the 
efforts of its most loyal readers and 
the all-out champion was Brigadier 
General Milton A. Hill who brought 
in more than 1,100:member-subscrib- 
ers by actual count. General Hill, 
now retired, was General MacArthur's 
inspector general at the time of Pearl 
Harbor and later served in the same 
capacity for General Eisenhower in 
North Africa. 


A Rare Lesson 
Writ Plain 


A S THE old year died away voices 
of despair and appeasement were 
heard in the land and a public figure 
was quoted as saying that he no long- 
er had confidence in the military lead- 
ership of the United States. 

But in Korea, where American 
soldiers were girding for the hardest 
battle yet, there was ro despair, no 
appeasement, no lack of confidence in 
the generals. 

The difference was so marked that 
historians can put it down that dur- 
ing Christmas week of 1950 the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States (and its 
sister services) had, by standing firm 
in the face of adversity, stiffened the 
sagging moral and spiritual fibers of 
a nation which had hardly begun to 
fight. 

For those who can learn there is a 
rare lesson here, writ plain: only 
discipline can conquer fear and con- 
fusion. And in times of national peril 
free men, if they wish to remain free, 
must discipline themselves. 


The Epic 
of Hungnam 


Tue evacuation of the Hungnam 
Beachhead was called an epic by the 
newspapers and we certainly will go 
along with that. It is no small feat to 
evacuate 105,000 troops, 91,000 civil- 
ians, 17,500 vehicles and 350,000 tons 
of materiel in twelve days from a 
beachhead under assault by 100,000 
enemy. The evacuation has been 
compared with Dunkirk, which, of 
case, is all wrong because the evacu- 
ation of the X Corps was by no means 


a hurried flight of remnants of an 
army but the army itself, intact and 
in good spirits. 

Army and Navy commanders on 
the scene agree that the beachhead 
could have been held if it it had been 
desirable. Rear Admiral James H. 
Doyle who commanded the evacua- 
tion fleet said “It would have been 
tough but we could have got away 
with it.” 

This suggests that a comparison of 
the Hungnam Beachhead to the 
Anzio-Nettuno Beachhead in Italy 
would be more accurate than the 
comparison to Dunkirk. Anzio was 
tough but to use the Admiral’s words 
“we got away with it.” As long as the 
possibility existed that the rest of the 
Fifth Army could eventually link up 
with the VI Corps on Anzio the argu- 
ments in favor of evacuating the 
beachhead were less persuasive than 
the ones in favor of retaining it. So 
it was held and the link up came four 
months after the original landing. 

The difference at Hungnam was 
that the surprise entrance of the Chi- 
nese Red. Army into the war pre- 
cluded any possibility that the Eighth 
Army could fight over the mountains 
and join the X Corps at Hungnam, 
or if they could that it would have 
solved the problems facing General 
MacArthur, General Walker and Gen- 
eral Almond. 

The epic. of Hungnam consists of 
many stories. There was the fortitude 
of the soldiers and marines who, deny- 
ing that they were retreating, fought 
their way backwards from the Man- 
churian border. There was the skill- 
ful operations of the. previously un- 
tried 3d Infantry Division in setting 
up the defensive periméter around 
Hungnam and defending it against 
repeated attacks. (The comparison of 
Hungnam with Anaio becomes strong- 
er when you recall. that this division 
was one of the stalwart units in Gen- 
eral Truscott’s VI Corps at Anzio.) 

The Navy's contribution was also 
of epic proportions. Its fire power — 
from the huge shells of the Missouri 
to the rocket-fire of small ships and 
the strikes of carrier-based aircraft — 
helped the 3d Division immeasurably 
in its task of holding ten times its 
number of enemy at bay. The evacu- 
ation itself was epic. The thousands 
of refugees who jammed the beach- 
head had to be fed and screened for 
removal. Undisciplined and afraid, 
these refugees packed the ships al- 
lotted to them and in some cases 











jammed aboard in such numbers that 
the ships would all but sink under 
the weight of human cargo. The 
handling of such people is extremely 
difficult, totally unlike the orderly 
embarkation of disciplined troop 
units and that the Navy was able to 
do it at all is a tribute to its resource- 
fulness. 

The Air Force comes in for a fair 
share of the glory, too. Perhaps its 
greatest contribution came a little 
earlier when it evacuated 4,690 
wounded soldiers and marines from 
the battlefields near the Chosin Reser- 
voir. Air Force C-47s landed on a 
make-shift air strip hacked out of a 
field near a tiny Korean village and 
evacuated wounded and injured sol- 
diers and marines while under small- 
arms fire of the enemy. In two days 
more than one thousand men were 
evacuated by air. Meanwhile the 
troops on the ground were being re- 
supplied by the same planes plus air 
drops by C-119 Flying Boxcars. 

The strip had finally to be given 
up but another was built farther 
down the same valley. To reach it the 
troops had to cross a portion of the 
dam and the Air Force air-dropped a 
complete bridge of eight spans. Each 
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span was a two-ton load for a Flying 
Boxcar. A New York Times reporter 
on the scene reported that a lieuten- 
ant told an Air Force colonel, taking 
off with the last load to leave the 
strip, “Colonel, I'll kiss the whole Air 
Force in Macy's window at any time 
you say.” 

In the American language that is 
an epic statement. 


Ready on the Firing Line! 
Fire at Will! 


LR the October 1950 issue of the 
Infantry School Quarterly, Captain 
John R. Flynn begged for less stereo- 
typed marksmanship training courses 
and argued that many man-hours of 
training are “misused and abused” 
when we _ over-stress _ preliminary 
marksmanship and _ known-distance 
range firing. 

He is the same Captain Flynn who 
writes the combat notes from Korea 
which appear on page 14 of this issue. 
Pretty obviously Captain Flynn’s com- 
bat experiences have made him a 
more firm adherent of the need for 
what he calls “realism” in weapons 
training. We don’t want to disillu- 


- sion Captain Flynn but we doubt if 


his article in the Quarterly or his ac- 
count of his combat observations is 
going to change many minds. The 
feeling that every soldier in the Amer- 
ican Army ought to be a crackerjack 
marksman is deeply imbedded in the 
mores and traditions of the Army and 
even such diverse and conclusive tests 
as the battlefields of World War II 
didn’t make much of an impact. The 
traditionalists are usually shocked at 
the mere mention of the idea and talk 
about the superiority of “quality” 
over “mass” as though the only mark 
of the superlative infantryman is his 
ability to drill small round holes in 
an enemy’s head or chest at certain 
fixed distances. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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National Emergency Causes 
Suspension of Elections 


In view of the national emer- 
gency proclaimed by President Tru- 
man, the Executive Council of the 
Association of the U. S. Army, at its 
regular quarterly meeting on 18 
December 1950, voted to suspend 
the elections of officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. 


Authority for this action is con- 
tained in Section 4, Article IV of 
the By-Laws, which reads: 


ARTICLE IV. ELECTIONS 


Section 4. Suspension of Elec- 
tions. During time of war, or 
during a national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President of the 
United States or by Congress, the 
Executive Council may suspend 
elections, and fill all vacancies and/ 
or extend existing terms of office 
as the exigencies of the service may 
require. Such suspension shall in 
no event extend beyond the regu- 
lar December meeting of the Exec- 
utive Council following the time 
of termination of hostilities as pro- 
claimed by the President of the 
United States or by the Congress. 


The resolution passed by the Ex- 
ecutive Council follows: 


Resolved, That pursuant to Sec- 
tion 4, Article IV of the By-Laws, 
and in view of the President's 
Proclamation of 16 December 1950, 
declaring a national emergency, 
elections to fill vacancies occurring 
among the officers of the Associa- 
tion and the members of the 
Executive Council are hereby sus- 
pended. 


This means that the Executive 
Council will fill its vacancies by ap- 
pointment as they occur, in the 
same way as was done by the Infan- 
try Association throughout World 
War IL. 
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THE NEW MAN 
Lieutenant Roger W. Little 


To help the new man get the feel of your outfit is 
an important part of the job of your troop leaders 


Every soldier has had at least one experience of be- 
ing the new man in an outfit. He can remember the 
strange and lonely feeling that overwhelmed him when 
he discovered himself in a new group with his. old 
friends far away. The unfamiliar men around him were 
to be his buddies, but they talked about things he 
knew nothing about. He forgot the bad things about his 
old outfit and wished that he was back with it again. 
And probably no one helped him as he gradually “felt” 
his way into the outfit. This might even have been in 
combat when there wasn’t even time to learn his platoon 
leader’s name. 

More fortunate was the man whose company com- 
mander talked to him briefly—asked him where he was 
from and how long he had been in the Army. Told 
him what kind of a company he had joined and why 
he could be proud to be in it. Then the captain took 
him over to the platoon leader, and he showed the same 
interest and saw that the new man in his new squad 
seemed to understand what it was like to be a “new 
man,” helped him to find his way around. When the 
first day was over he was already feeling that he really 
belonged to his new outfit. 

To gain this comfortable and secure feeling, a man 
has to become a part of the “social system” of his group. 
This system includes the ways men act toward one an- 
other, and how they feel about the things around them. 
It is built up over a long period of time as one result 
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Infantry Journal, under the title “Men Are Not Tags.” 
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of the many experiences the group goes through and =~ 


learns things from. It is one of the strongest weapons 
of any outfit because it helps them to work together and 
know in advance what the other men in the outfit will 
do. This intricate system of distinctive ways of think- 
ing and behaving is well-known to the men who have 
been in the group for a while. But it forms a tough 
problem for ngw men joining the outfit. They have to 
learn how the group works before they can function 
with it. 

. One of the most important activities that the social 
system of an outfit carries on is that of constructing a 
“status. system.” This is an informal conception of how 
the men in the outfit stand in relation to one another, 
and it supplements the organization shown in the chart 
on the orderly room wall or the table of organization. 
Each individual’s piace or “status” is determined by 
what the others think he is like—by what he had done, 
how well he performs when the group needs him, and 
what they think he would do in a tight situation or 

The status system of the group does not always cor- 
respond to rank. But a good leader is usually one whose 
men would put him at the top of their informal status 
system. The members of the group don’t use any scien- 
tific “tests,” but the way they classify men—on the basis 
of seeing them day and night under all kinds of condi- 
tions—is often more accurate than any known test would 
be. : 

It is important for an outfit to have the chance to size 
up its members for in combat they must be sure of what 
their buddies are able to do. A mistake in judgment by 
one man may well mean the failure of the section or 
platoon. 


Tue NEW man has to go through this process of being 
“placed,” or of being given a “status” in the system of 
relationships already there when he joins the group. 





He must learn the group’s own ways of doing things, and 
gradually pick up their attitudes and ideas about the 
people and things in and around the group. The new 
man has to fit into the new group and the group has 
to fit the new man in. 

The man has left one outfit where he knew where he 
stood. There he knew who could be depended upon and 
who couldn't. He knew how to act under particular 
conditions. He knew what he could or couldn’t do and 
yet stay friendly with the other men. He had seen other 
fellows come into the group and had helped evaluate 
them and place them in the status system. Now he faces 
a new group himself, and he knows they are watching 
him. They talk about persons and places strange to 
him. They do things in a different way, a way he can’t 
understand yet because he wasn’t around when that 
particular way of doing things worked out successfully 
for the group. He must somehow fit himself into the 
position that the group decides he is best fitted for. 


Tue NEW group makes adjustments too. They must 
make a place for their new member. They have their 
own ideas about what kind of men they want or don’t 
want, even though they have never made a list of good 
or bad characteristics. Through casual questioning they 
will find out where the man is from: tf he is from the 
same town or even the same state as someone else, that 
makes him a neighbor and it is a start toward friend- 
ship. 

But they will continue to watch him closely to see 
whether he is a beaver or a shirker, an apple-polisher or 
a good guy. They want a man who will be loyal to his 
outfit and who will keep most of his friendships within 
their group to insure his loyalty. If he doesn’t measure 
up, life will be uncomfortable for him; the group will 
unite against him. When this happens he usually tries 
to change and do things the “right way.” If he doesn’t 
change, he will never quite make the grade in the outfit. 
He will always stay an outsider, never able to work 
effectively as a part of the group. 

But usually the new man is accepted by his new out- 
fit. They find he can add something to the group. He 
begins to think like them and speak their language. He 
makes his friends in the outfit. He does his share of 
the work and objects to slackers. He also recognizes the 
beaver and the apple-polisher, and knows that there is 
a limit to the amount of exertion expected of him. He 
passes through his classification successfully and finds a 
place in the social system. And he knows again where 
he stands, feels that he has been accepted as a member. 
He knows what to expect from his buddies, and that 
they, too, depend on him. In combat, he won't let them 


down. He won't let them change their opinion of him 
by failing in the place they have trusted him with. 

The importance of this process by which an individual 
becomes a member of a closely united little group, with- 
in which he has security and status, is clearly seen in com- 
bat psychiatric casualties. A man can stand almost any 
amount of stress until his relationship to the group is 
in some way lost or destroyed. This can happen through 
some act or failure of his own. But most often it hap- 
pens when he goes to a new unit, or when his own oufit 
charges beyond recognition because of the turnover of 
men. However it happens, he feels that he has lost his 
place. He no longer has the comforting confidence of 
knowing how his buddies will perform. The security 
of knowing where he “stands” in the system of attitudes 
and mutual understandings binding the unit together 
—is gore. Frequently, he becomes a casualty before he 
even finds that place again, usually because no one has 
thought to take the time to help him through the 
process—because his leaders haven't realized or haven't 
remembered what it is like to be a “new man.” 

Helping the new man find his place in the outfit, 
thus speeding up the time it takes for him to become 
an effective part of his group, is just good leadership. 
It doesn’t mean that the man must be handled with 
kid gloves or treated like a baby. You don’t have to 
know much about psychology or psychiatry to do it. The 
idea is right in the philosophy of leadership, built on 
centuries of human experience. 

It does mean that we should use what we know about 
human nature, that we should realize that the process 
of fitting into a new outfit is seldom an easy experience 
for anyone. But it’s a natural process, and the easier 
it is made for the man to become a functioning part of 
his group, the sooner he will be able to contribute his 
full share to all its activities. It makes good tactical 
sense because it conserves manpower and strengthens the 
capacity of the individual to fight and work effectively. 


Tuerre are some methods that everybody concerned 
with new men in an outfit can keep in mind. They 
work. Good leaders have always used them. 

First, all personnel officers can remember that every 
transfer makes a new man for at least one group. Too 
often they think of the soldier’s fighting strength and 
ability as something that is wrapped up in his MOS, 
rather than something that was in the group where he 
learned to live and fight. They must think of the adjust- 
ment process as a painful and expensive period during 
which the soldier’s effectiveness is limited. Repeated 
transfers may completely destroy a man’s will to do a 
good job just as too many changes can ruin the morale 
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of a unit. A social system, constantly disrupted by 
changing personnel, will be unable to develop common 
ways of understanding and behaving. It will lose its 
strength of helping individuals to work together effective- 
ly. Members of the group, sensing the lack of any organi- 
zation in their behavior, or in any conception of where 
they stand in relation to one another, will have nothing 
to rely on. When any outfit reaches this state of affairs 
it can hardly be called a group. 


Pi Rrsonnei officers have a lot to do with the way 
replacements are handled, too. Careful plans to safe- 
guard the soldier's relationship to an existing group such 
as the “packet plan” in our present replacement system, 
often break down at lower echelors. It is useless to send 
a packet of four individuals from the training center, 
only to have it broken down at the battalion command 
post and each man sent into combat with a different 
unit. The packet must fight as a group. Unless the men 
go into combat together in the very same squad, the 
whole purpose of the plan is defeated. This may cause 
“disturbing” overstrengths in squads, but this should 
never be thought of as overhead. It is simply the rather 
small cost of safeguarding the integrity of the new group, 
of sending a man into combat with the fellows he had 
already had a chance to learn to live and work with. It 
greatly reduces the risk that the individual replacement 
will not find his place in the group in time, and will 
become a psychiatric casualty for lack of the feeling of 
security he needs. 

When the new man reaches his outfit, particularly his 
company or battery, all his leaders must recognize his 
intense need to be accepted, to learn where he “stands” 
as quickly as possible, to learn what is expected of him 
so that he can perform in the desired way. Good leaders 
are always aware of how new men look to them for 
criticism and encouragement. The understanding com- 
pany and battery commander and platoon or section 
leader will at once learn the man’s name and such other 
distinctive things about him as his home town, his in- 
terests, and even his worries. They can tell him about 
the outfit, how it differs from other outfits and why he 
can be proud to belong to it. 

They will see that he meets the other leaders and 
men of his group as soon as possible. They will watch 
him in the field and speak to him frequently during 
this difficult period of adjustment, recognizing that he 
probably has a strong feeling of loneliness whether it is 
apparent or not. They will remember that if combat 
losses break up a man’s squad or platoon, the way he 
feels about his company may be his last defense against 
mental breakdown. And once the new man is settled and 
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accepted by the group which may happen rapidly, he 
is entitled to “full membership.” From then on he 
should never be pointed out subsequently as “one of 
the new men.” Leaders should stop asking him how he 
is getting along and consider him as an “old” rather 
than a “new” soldier. 

Most important of all, the men in the outfit can help. 
They can talk to the new man about things that are 
familiar to him: his home, his old outfit. They can 
point out their ways of doing things, and how they 
happened to develop that particular slant. When the 
new man makes a mistake, which he may often do, they 
can show him that they understand how hard it is to 
get used to a new outfit. They will remember that what 
this man has to offer may be just what they will need 
when the critical moment of combat arrives. Only when 


they make it easy for the new man to find his place will 


they learn just how much they can depend on him, how 
well he can perform. 


Fixarty, the new man himself can help. He can 
remember that the first few days or weeks are the tough- 
est. He is not expected to know everything immediately, 
but everybody does expect him to learn as fast as he can. 
Thinking about how nice things were at home or in 
the old outfit doesn’t help as much as showing interest 
in the way things are done in his new organization. 
Knowing that all the other fellows have been through 
the same thing makes it easier. The rough jobs he gets, 
the looks of scorn when he makes a mistake, the endless 
stream of corrections are all part of his initiation. But 
he’ll be a better man if he passes, and he will be respected 
as a member of his outfit. 

The new man will find his place much sooner if he 
can keep thinking: “These unfamiliar men really want to 
know what kind of stuff I'm made of. If I show them 
that I can perform the way they want me to they’ll soon 
take me in as a buddy. I'll probably find that they are 
a lot like my old outfit. I'll learn to depend on others 
just as I did before. Then when combat comes I'll al- 
ways have someone around whom I can depend on. | 
will never be fighting alone.” 

When leaders, staff officers, the old men of the outfit, 
and the new man himself—when they all remember these 
things, they can count on having a man who will fight 
for them, who will do his best to be a credit to his out- 
fit. Occasionally they will be let down; some men won't 
make the grade. But those who do make it—by far the 
majority—will know that they have a place in the new 
outfit. They will be able to fight as part of a team much 
sooner than if everyone expects the new man to make an 
automatic adjustment to his new outfit. 








A.rnoucn the Chinese Com- 
munist government is comparatively 
new, its army has operated as a mili- 
tary fighting entity for the past twen- 
ty-three years. Of this period, over 
nineteen have consisted of a series of 
individual battles for bare exist- 
ence, defensive non-positional fighting 
against, in most cases, superior num- 
bers, equipment and fire power. It 
is only natural that the Red military 
minds of China should develop a mo- 
bile “unorthodox” theory of fighting, 
resulting in a complex form of guer- 
rilla warfare well worth serious study 
by the student of military tactics. 
Guerrilla warfare requires three 
things: a vastness of land and fighting 
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area; a backward nation, made up of 
essentially rural underdeveloped coun- 
try; and finally, inadequate commu- 
nications and transportation facilities. 
China fits this formula more exactly 
than any other you might name; not 
even excepting the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. China is a land 
with more than ninety per cent of its 
area and population classified as rural. 
It has tremendous space and woefully 
inadequate communications system. 
Given these conditions guerrilla war- 
fare would be inevitable in China. 
The present leader of the Chinese 
Communist Government, Mao Tse- 
tung, is also the founder of the Chi- 
nese Red Army. The Red Army com- 
mander, Chu Teh, joined Mao a short 
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Mao Tse-tung, Chinese Communist leader and 


founder of the Chinese Red Army, and the present 


commander of that army, General Chu Teh. 


ESE RED ARMY 


YRILLA WARFARE 


GENE Z. HANRAHAN 


Like an iceberg, the Chinese Communist Army has its greater 


part hidden from view; operating as a hit-and-run force 


time later and has since been in joint 
control of the Chinese Red forces. 
Although Mao’s military theory de- 
veloped indigenously, with little for- 
eign influence, Chu Teh is a product 
of the German military schools. He 
later, however, turned to the Soviets, 
whose interests he believed more 
closely coincided with the existing 
problems of China. 


During the long, protracted period 
of defensive fighting, both Mao and 
Chu were drawn more closely to the 
theory and practice of guerrilla war- 
fare. With the advent of the Sino- 
Japanese War, the Chinese Red ar- 
mies developed their guerrilla troops 
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until they reached high state of 
military perfection. 

In this article I will describe the 
ideas of the Chinese Red military 
tactician, and his doctrine of active 
guerrilla warfare—along with some of 
the counter measures instituted by the 
opposing forces who came into con- 
tact with this mode of fighting. 


To the Chinese Red general, guer- 
rilla warfare consists of three phases. 
This factor remains constant regard- 
less of the size and scope of the opera- 
tion. The first phase consists of in- 
telligence, followed by movement, 
and finally by action. 





Intelligence for these guerrilla units 
consists in a knowledge of the enemy, 
his movements, supplies and poten- 
tialities. Where the organized army 
makes use of varoius professional in- 
telligence services, the guerrilla units 
utilize the peasants and farmers with- 
in their particular area of operations. 
These civilians are organized into a 
highly developed spy network. Their 
knowledge of troop concentrations 
and movements are, with amazing 
speed, forwarded by mouth to the 
guerrilla unit commander. This phase 
also consists of definite overt action 
by small, individual guerrilla ele- 
ments which are constantly at work— 
feigning, harassing outlying elements 
and cutting means of communication 
and transportation. 

In the second phase the guerrilla 
unit commander must show unusual 
ability and daring. His element must 
execute a series of movements in re- 
spect to obtaining a temporary posi- 
tion for an all-out attack or ambush 
of the enemy forges. The advantage 
here is maintained by superior knowl- 
edge of both the enemy and the ter- 
rain, supplemented by the mobility 
of the unit. Each individual soldier 
carries only what is absclutely neces- 
sary for the individual operation and 
is hence able to move with surprising 











speed over the most rugged of terrain. 
The Chinese Red Army tacticians feel 
that in their movement phase, the 
tactical maneuvering that is executed 
parallels in importance the actual 
fighting. In his book, Strategic Prob- 
lems, published in 1941, Mao Tse- 
tung has said, “Our strategy is one 
against ten, while our tactics can be 
formulated as consisting of ten 
against one.” 

In the final phase the battle is the 
payoff. However, annihilation and 
defeat of the enemy is secondary in 
the individual campaign to the cap- 
ture of spoils. The unit commander 
must remember that he is not fighting 
a war of attrition. 

In defensive fighting, one can draw 
no clean line of demarcation between 
the guerrilla forces and the larger ar- 
mies. Both are equally dependent on 
each other and closely associated with 
each other. The Chinese Communists 
make a clear distinction between their 
terminology of a “guerrilla force” and 
a group of “individual, armed and 
organized peasants.” An army break- 
down of troops would be as follows: 
(1) regular troops and fighting units; 
(2) guerrilla forces; (3) armed and 
organized peasants. e 

Under satisfactory conditions, the 
guerrilla forces are integrated as a 
member of the larger army element. 
The size of each particular unit is 
determined by the area covered and 
the strength of the enemy forces in 
that specific area. The guerrilla units 
are commanded by regular army of- 
ficers who are specifically trained in 
guerrilla techniques. They organize 
and run all units on the same basis 
as that of the regular army. All mili- 
tary operations, whenever possible, 
are operated under command of high- 
er echelons.? 


Dorinc the Sino-Japanese War, 
the two large fighting forces of the 
Chinese Red Army consisted of the 
Eighth Route Army and the New 
Fourth Army. The Eighth Route cov- 
ered an area of approximately four 
provinces in North China with an 
estimated population of some thirty 
million Chinese. The actual organi- 

1We should note that this situation existed 
only under ideal cond@itions. Because of the 
great distance and lack of communications 
during the Sino-Japanese War, many of these 
individual units, which had been cut off 
from the main army for a length of time, de- 
generated into bandits. The Red Army lead- 
ers instituted measures to counteract this by 
placing political officers with the elements 
of more dubious loyalty in an attempt to 
weed out the potential undesirable bandits. 
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zation of the army could be compared 
to that of an iceberg. The regular 
personnel of the army directly oppos- 
ing the Japanese on an established 
front amounted to approximately a 
hundred and thirty thousand men. 
The guerrilla elements of this army, 
operating behind the Japanese lines, 
supplemented by armed peasants, con- 
sisted of five hundred thousand men. 
The New Fourth Army area was 
spread over three provinces in Cen- 
tral China. In 1941 the estimated 
strength of this unit, in regular 
troops, was a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, which in turn was supplement- 
ed by a corresponding number of 
guerrilla units and armed peasants. 
Of primary importance is the loca- 
tion of their bases, movements and 
fighting, all of which were conducted 
within the Japanese invasion and oc- 
cupation areas. The statement of 
Chen-yi, the commander of the New 
Fourth Army, in regard to his army’s 
operations, conducted wholly behind 
the Japanese lines, illustrates this 
point: “Our policy of transferring the 
invader’s rear into fronts and thus 
reducing the scope of the Japanese oc- 
cupation to mere points and lines in 


“this region, has achieved great suc- 


cess.” 

A large army such as the Eighth 
Route could be termed as mainly a 
central dispersing and strategy center, 
facilitating and training smaller units, 
and maintaining guerrilla zones. The 
central army headquarters exerted 
control over all lesser units. The ef- 
fectiveness of this control varied with 
the distance, size and loyalty in the 
respective groups. 

The controlling echelons of the 
army attempted to develop land areas 
into self-sustaining and fighting en- 
tities, which later could assume semi- 
independent control over the particu- 
lar fighting units within their com- 
mand. 

All guerrilla operation zones were 
broken down into guerrilla bases and 
guerrilla areas—the essential differ- 
ence being in the amount of control 
exerted by the guerrilla forces within 
their given zone. Those zones which 
were only under temporary control 
by the guerrilla units were termed 
areas; those which were maintained 
in a permanent status, were called 
guerrilla bases. In most cases, guer- 
rilla bases were maintained in moun- 
tainous zones. Guerrilla areas in- 
cluded plains and embraced rivers, 
lakes and harbors. The first mission 
of the commander of an individual 
guerrilla base was the extension of his 


control to plains and the devel- 
opment of the areas into guerrilla 
bases. Mao Tse-tung realized the dif- 
ficult task of turning a guerrilla area 
into.a base, and saw that two impor- 
tant tasks had to be completed before 
this could be accomplished. These 
tasks» were the annihilation of the 
enemy and the awakening of the 
masses both in morale and physical 
support of the guerrilla elements. 


Tre guerrilla base is the most high- 
ly developed and complex form of 
organization for guerrilla warfare. In 
the overall plan, the base forms the 
actual rear for the guerrilla forces, 
and is indispensable for the existence 
and development of this form of war- 
fare. The Eighth Route Army broke 
its major control area down into 
eleven large semiself-sustaining bases 
known as “Anti-Japanese Bases.” 
From these bases military, political 
and civil officers engaged in one or 
another phase of guerrilla activity. 
The military spread out and took 
charge of independent guerrilla units 
in the area. They trained new troops 
and attempted to keep contact, as 
close as possible, with the higher army 
echelons. The political officers op- 
erated in much the same way as in 
the Soviet Army. They also worked in 
conjunction with the civil officers su- 
pervising and teaching the peasants 
and farmers sabotage techniques, 
along with Marxist dogma. 

Most of the fighting from these 
bases and areas consisted of individual 
small-scale operations. However, these 
guerrilla engagements developed into 
intensive battles, and caused the Jap- 
anese high command a great deal of 
trouble. In August 1940, one of these 
engagements, known as the “Hundred 
Regiments Battle,” consisted of a cor- 
related force of 500,000 men, along 
with the assistance of a 150,000 armed 
peasants. They smashed the commu- 
nications and transportation lines 
throughout North China. This com- 
bined operation, estimated by some 
to be one of the widest guerrilla ac- 
tions in history, succeeded in disrupt- 
ing Japanese civilian and military 
personnel, blowing up seventy-six 
bridges, destroying two hundred miles 
of railroad track, 500 miles of high- 
way, nineteen railway stations, eight 
tunnels, and sixty-seven concrete forts, 
along with the capture and destruc- 
tion of large amounts of Japanese 
weapons and equipment. 

It is obvious that the Japanese com- 
mand realized the disastrous conse- 
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quences .of these extensive guerrilla 
© operations. The Japanese strategy in 
guerrilla-dominated areas consisted 


in advancing along railroad lines «and * 


capturing strategic points. Their posi- 
tions were consolidated by pushing 
forward a network of forts and block- 
ade* lines, each a self-sustaining unit, 
protecting a vital communications or 
supply area, This however, did not 
restrict the guerrillas, and they were 
forced to facilitate this method by 
adopting semi-guerrilla tactics them- 
selves. They learned to dispatch 
small, highly mobile elements to off- 
set the guerrilla forces, and at the 
same time balance their positional 
elements. They were still under the 
handicap of lacking adequate knowl- 
edge of the movements and headquar- 
ters of the enemy and of the terrain. 

The Japanese realized the value of 
the villagers and farmers to the guer- 
rilla units. They knew that the peas- 
ants and villagers besides forming a 
perfect intelligence network, _ per- 
formed other helpful duties for the 
guerrillas. They cared for the wound- 
ed, supplied focd and clothing to the 
soldiers, and served as a means of 
warning and communication for the 
individual units. The young men of 
the villages and farms, when properly 
indoctrinated into the Communist 
camp by the civil and political offi- 
cers, served willingly as-soldiers either 
in the regular Eighth Route Army or 
in a guerrilla base unit. The Japanese 
technique of dealing with the villagers 
and peasants wavered from attempts 
at wooing them into the Japanese 
camp by propaganda, to slaughtering 
wholesale villages of men, women and 
children as an example to the anti- 
Japanese elements. Neither produced 
any effective results.? 

The extent of the guerrilla activi- 
ties in North and Central China be- 
came so grave that in 1940, of the 
thirty-six Japanese divisions in China, 
eighteen were placed in the north to 
curtail the activities of the Eighth 
Route Army, and in Central China, 
the area of the New Fourth Army, the 
Japanese high command placed four 
divisions, four independent brigades, 
and two hundred thousand puppet 
troops. These puppet troops, most of 
whom were forced or coerced into 
fighting for the Japanese, were of 
little value in actual combat. 


2For a time, the Japanese made small, in- 
termediate villages directly responsible for 
railroad tracks and roads in their area, which 
were not personally guarded by Japanese 
troops or forts. . 
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Following the surrender of Japan, 
the Chinese Nationalists under Chiang 
Kai-shek, followed essentially the 
same strategy as that of the Japanese. 
The Kuomintang forces, of which 
there were some twenty divisions 
wholly or partially equipped by the 
United States, held the centers and 
rail points. Here, as in the same case 
during the Sino-Japanese War, the 
Red forces held the countryside. 
Again the theory of extension into 
guerrilla-dominated areas by operat- 
ing on lines and points. Had not the 
Nationalist forces been so corrupted 
both in morale and fighting efficiency, 
their development of tactics against 
the Red guerrilla activity would have 
been interesting to follow.® 


Some observers jhave reported a 
high correlation between the tactics of 
the Soviet partisans and those of the 
Chinese Red guerrillas. Although the 
Soviets studied the Chinese guerrilla 
tactics, one can observe some essential 
differences. The Soviet armies as a 
whole made little use of their regular 
troops for actual guerrilla operations. 
The partisan troops. of the USSR 
would more closely parallel the 
“armed and organized peasants” of 
the Chinese Red forces. 

The Soviets also made use of exten- 
sive forests and swamps to hide and 
retreat in. In Central and North 
China there are no swamps and few 
trees. The guerrillas in this area must 
rely more on distance, rapid move- 
ment and rugged terrain. 

The German troops developed a 
different mode of operations against 
the Soviet partisan forces. They at- 
tempted to surround the enemy par- 
tisan units, with an ever diminishing 
circle consisting of several echelons of 
troops. The Japanese attempted this 
early in the war, but failed to realize 
any satisfactory results. 

It is axiomatic that guerrilla war- 
fare is a defensive arm of war and has 
little use in any offensive operation. 
It can, however, be used as a means 
of paving the way for a force that is 
in the process of changing over from 
the defensive to the offensive. The 


8This writer does not wish to take any 
political sides or assume any definite argu- 
ments that led to the defeat of the armies of 
Chiang Kai-shek. However, it appears evi- 
dent that the morale of the Nationalist forces 
fell to such an extent that a majority of their 
unit casualties in the latter period of the 
civil war consisted of desertions. Direct sales 
of weapons and equipment by the Nation- 
alist military forces to the Red Army are re- 

rted, even while they were in preparation 

r battle we these enemy elements. 


Chinese Red Army when attacking, 
as in the last years of the civil war, 
had little use for guerrilla operations 
on a large scale. 

In his text, On a Prolonged War, 
Mao Tse-tung stresses that the Chi- 
nese Reds must keep in mind the 
necessity of casting aside guerrilla 
defensive war for offensive large-scale 
mobile war whenever possible. In the 
area, taken as a whole, the large-scale 
mobile war is of primary importance. 
It is only in breaking down the whole 
into individual component parts, that 
guerrilla warfare can be utilized ef- 
fectively. 

There appears to have been some 
obvious fear on the part of Mao that 
his Red forces, so long on the defen- 
sive, would be reluctant to leave their 
guerrilla warfare technique when en- 
gaged in the offensive. The fact that 
he somewhat overestimated this, how- 
ever, can be seen in the rapid advance 
made by the main Chinese Red armies 
through Central China in pursuit 
of the retreating Nationalist forces. 

At the present time, the need for 
active guerrilla warfare on the part 
of the Chinese Reds is almost non- 
existent. However, we can logically 
assume that in the advent of any 
enemy invasion in force, or a serious 
defeat of their armies in the field, 
would be followed by a reversion to 
their-old-time proven guerrilla tactics. 

An invasion or occupying force 
must be prepared to cope with guer- 
rilla activities that would equal or 
better those in existence during the 
Sino-Japanese War. The Chinese 
peasant and farmer, even though he is 
not a Communist, would side with 
his own people and government, 
whatever its kind, against the non- 
Chinese invader armies. The term 
wai kuo jen (foreigner), still carries 
as much distrust and suspicion as of 
old, for the average Chinese. 

It would be tantamount to defeat 
if the occupying and attacking forces 
in China did not take direct action to 
counteract guerrilla activities in their 
areas. The necessary steps to be taken 
in meeting this situation are too 
broad and detailed to be handled in 
this study; however, they deserve 
consideration both on the strategic as 
well as the tactical level. 

I have only scratched the surface of 
the problem of guerrilla warfare in 
underdeveloped areas as pursued by 
a determined organized military pow- 
er. I hope others will continue the 
investigation of this problem in the 
light of more recent military tech- 
niques. 
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Combat Tips 
From Korea 


CAPTAIN JOHN R. FLYNN 


These facts for the combat sol- 
dier come straight from the 
cauldron of battle in Korea. 
Here are hints for junior lead- 
ers now training men to fight. 


The paragraphs that follow are not 
necessarily original with me but are 
common to all combat commanders 
in Korea. I hope they will serve to 
refresh company grade officers who 
get troop duty and are valuable to 
the officers now engaged in training 
our growing Army. 


Command 


Tue company commander in com- 
bat must use his officers and noncoms 
to the fullest possible extent. The 
use of mission-type orders will ac- 
complish this because they require 
your subordinates to exercise initia- 
tive and knowledge. Work your offi- 
cers hard but be constructive when 
you criticize them. 

Watch your men and be ready to 
put a man who doesn’t fit the job he 
is doing into another slot. Actually 
every soldier should be trained as a 
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Captain Joun R. Fiynn, Infantry, com- 
mands Company K, 7th Cavalry, Ist 
Cavalry Division. 





rifleman first and his career job 
should come second. But we haven't 
done it that way and it has been 
costly to us in Korea. Certainly we 
need clerks, wiremen, drivers, cooks 
and paper shufflers galore. But we 
need riflemen more. So let every 
man in the Army be a rifleman by 
trade and a specialist when the fight 
doesn’t need him. 


Weapons Training 


Barris are controlled and won 
by the few men who dominate the 
field with the fire of their weapons. 
We, in Korea, know that now. One 
way to insure that more and more 
of our men join the ranks of the 
shooters is to make our weapons 
training more realistic. Marching fire 
drills and battle courses make a sol- 
dier aggressive and teach him to seize 
the initiative. Long tedious hours of 
dry and range firing do the opposite. 
We need more small unit problems 
that combine rifle fire with the sup- 
porting fires of our mortars, machine 
guns and recoilless rifles. And we 
should use ball ammunition, too. 

Our postwar training program 
failed to prepare our men for combat. 
We need aggressive, purposeful train- 
ing methods that bring out a man’s 
will to win. 


Infiltration 


U vri-rRATION is a favorite tac- 
tic of the North Koreans and there’s 
no reason to think that the Red Army 
doesn’t favor it highly too. [German 
reports tell of whole units of Russians 
infiltrating a position during the 
night.—Editor.] 

In Korea we learned to form a per- 
imeter defense against infiltration. 
Usually platoons organized their own 
perimeters but sometimes they joined 
together to make a company perim- 
eter. It all depended upon the mis- 
sion, terrain and other factors. Just 
use common sense in selecting the na- 
ture and extent of your defensive ar- 
rangement and you'll come out all 
right. 

In establishing your perimeter lo- 
cate all probable points of infiltra- 
tion and prepare fire plans to cover 
them. Teach your men to wait until 
the enemy gets within seventy-five 
yards—or even twenty-five, depending 
upon terrain and the kind of fire 
lanes you have—before opening fire. 
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Foxhole 


(5) Is ideal for night alerts. 





W: had no plush chateaus or cozy farmhouses that we could use 
for command posts so we improved on the foxholes and came up with 
the one shown in the sketches on this page. It has these advantages: 

(1) It will protect you from artillery and mortar fire (including 

time fire and air burst) and from strafing; 

(2) It provides a moderate amount of comfort and privacy; 

(3) Shelters you from rain, snow and cold; 

(4) Is an excellent and safe place to rest during the day; 








When you do open fire, fire with 
everything you have. Sporadic, scat- 
tered fire might drive the infiltrators 
off but heavy fire will cost them dear- 
ly and there will be fewer infiltra- 
tors the next time. 

Infiltrating North Koreans hit a 
platoon of Company K, 7th Cavalry 
on two successive nights early in Sep- 
tember. The platoon was dug in on 
defense between two hills occupied by 
two other battalions of the regiment. 


In the two nights the platoon killed 
180 enemy soldiers and wounded an 
unknown number. Six men in the 
platoon were wounded. The platoon 
showed commendable resourcefulness 
in stripping the enemy dead of gre- 
nades, arms and ammunition which it 
used against the enemy in succeeding 
assaults. 

When attacked by infiltrating 
bands hold your position at all costs. 
Isolate the bands and destroy them 











with heavy weapons and artillery fire. 
An infiltrating group has no recourse 
to resupply of ammunition, food and 
water unless he can break through 
your forwafd position. Remember 
that he is aiming at your supply 
points. 

To overcome the psychological ad- 
vantage infiltrators possess, we should 
train our soldiers to expect night ac- 
tion and to be able to fight effective- 
ly at night. 


Physical Conditioning 
and Battle Fatigue 


# LOSE-order drill and road marches 
won’t make a unit hardy enough to 
attack up hills and mountains. We 
did it in Korea but at a tremendous 
cost and succeeded only because a few 
men were tough enough spiritually 
and physically to make the attack 
stick. 

What we need in training is more 
cross-country work and a return to 
the obstacle courses. The physical 
part of the training program must 
be as rigorous as it is possible to make 
it. 

We had our usual cases of battle 
fatigue or combat exhaustion. When 
I spotted a man who needed a rest 
I would have him spend some time 
helping around the company supply 
point or even send him back to the 
kitchen train for a shower, shave and 
hot food. This saved some men, some 
of them excellent noncoms, from 
completely breaking down. 

Company officers can reduce the 
number of fatigue cases by following 
such a “preventive” method as this. 
We told our key men that we did not 
acknowledge “battle fatigue” cases 
and any man who returned to the 
rear had to check through the com- 
pany CP. Any other approach would 
have been disastrous because every 
man in a rifle company from the 
commander down thinks at one time 
or another that he has had about all 
he can take. You can’t admit that 
there is such a thing as combat fatigue 
during the period of actual opera- 
tions, 

We stopped self-inflicted wounds by 
announcing that all noncoms who 
wounded themselves would be re- 
duced on ground of misconduct or in- 
efficiency and that others would be 
dealt with firmly. We also issued an 
order prohibiting rounds in the cham- 
ber of small arms except when the 
man was engaged in a patrol or at- 
tacking. 
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INFILTACTICS 


Lieutenant Colonel Thomas J. Badger 


For protection from infiltration artillery must be massed 


within a perimeter, organized defensively by determined men 


ARTILLERY UNIT 
LOSES GUNS 
TO INFILTRATORS 


N EWS reports and headlines such 
as this one have caused questions by 
artillerymen who are intent on keep- 
ing artillery tactics abreast of the 
ever changing methods of war. Did 
the techniques and principles of artil- 
lery tactics we taught actually prepare 


_artillerymen for their jobs in the 


Korean conflict? Was the action in 
Korea so different from the action in 
World War II as to make worthless 
the many lessons learned then through 
bitter experience? Have the lessons 
to be learned from our World War 
II experiences been correctly evalu- 
ated and are the most important 
points stressed? 

Although the answers to these ques- 
tions will have to wait for more com- 
plete combat reports, it is reasonable 
to assume that new techniques will be 
developed as a result of the Korean 
action. 

Unofficial reports state that the 
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principles presently taught are sound 
and workable. Since this is true it 
may be well to review some of the 
lessons learned from those experiences 
with World War II infiltrators, as 
well as the information thus far re- 
ceived from Korea. 

There are two concepts which con- 
flict with each other. For maximum 
protection against enemy air activity 
and counterbattery fire, all guns and 
units of a battalion should be well 
dispersed. The greater the dispersion, 
the better the protection. On the 
other hand, for protection of an area 
against infiltration a minimum of 
dispersion is desirable. It is impos- 
sible to have as much dispersion as 
we would like for protection against 
enemy air and counterbattery and at 
the same time have a compact perim- 
eter for maximum protection against 
infiltrators. 

To derive any benefit from lessons 
learned as a result of combat experi- 
ence, it must be evaluated in the 
light of prevailing conditions such as 
the type of enemy, his tactics, his 
weapons and capabilities, the experi- 
ence and weapons of our own troops, 
and the terrain. Any security plan 
must be a compromise arrived at logi- 
cally, realizing that we cannot have 
the same degree of protection for 
every contingency. No set of experi- 
ences can be followed blindly; they 
must be related to a particular condi- 
tion. If the enemy is using infiltra- 
tors to any extent he probably will 
not have air superiority because if 
he did he would use air power to 
neutralize our artillery. So it is a 
relatively safe assumption to minimize 
antiaircraft defense in any security 
scheme designed to combat infiltra- 
tion. 


It is not my purpose here to list 
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ali of the desirable characteristics of 
an artillery position. However, until 
we have flashless and smokeless artil- 
lery powder, and the enemy discon- 
tinues use of high-velocity, small-cali- 
ber guns, defilade will remain of 
prime importance. The principles of 
cover and concealment also apply to 
any position. If the enemy can’t see 
us, or find us, he can’t infiltrate us. 

Terrain limitations may leave no 
choice as to the area we will occupy, 
but if we do have a choice, the size 
of our perimeter should be one of our 
first considerations. Plain. arithmetic 
presents a strong argument for a 
small, compact area and a short per- 
imeter. The larger the area, the more 
outposts, which means less sleep for 
more men and the fewer men for 
other duties. Conversely, the smaller 
the area, the fewer outposts, which 
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means more rest for more men, and 
more men for regular duties. If the 
batteries of a battalion become spread 
so far that they are not mutually sup- 
porting, the result will be individual 
battery perimeters which can never 
have the strength of a single coordi- 
nated battalion defense. 

Reports from Korea indicate that 
battalion perimeters are being re- 
duced at least fifty per cent by two 
simple methods. First, all trucks not 
needed for immediate effective fire are 
placed in a rear echelon. Prime mov- 
ers are kept in emplacements within 
a hundred yards of their howitzers. 
Second, all except thirty to fifty 
rounds of ammunition in the gun 
pits is kept mobile. This eliminates 


the need for ammo dispersal area 
within the battalion perimeter. 


N OW we should consider the prob- 
able objective of the infiltrators. 

Their mission may be direct de- 
struction of the artillery pieces or 
other matériel, disruption of FDC 
operations, or the killing or wounding 
of artillerymen within the perimeter. 
Or, it may be just to obtain observa- 
tion from which artillery and mortar 
fire can be adjusted into the perim- 
eter. Experience and knowledge of 
the enemy's habits will give us valu- 
able clues as to which type of infiltra- 
tion to expect. 

However, just as we would not be 


A concentrated six-gun battery of howitzers is dug in along- 


side a railroad in Korea. 


or protection from air, counter-battery 
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There appsars to be le cover 
fire or observation. 








guilty of attacking each target in the 
same way every time, an alert and in- 
telligent enemy will vary his infiltra- 
tion tactics both as to objectives and 
as to ways of attaining those objec- 
tives. One time he may try to de- 
stroy the pieces by explosives; the 
next time he may want only obser- 
vation. If the enemy has artillery, 
mortars, and ammunition, observation 
may be his immediate goal. 

Unofficial reports have shown that 
both types of infiltration have been 
employed in Korea. One unit has 
had no infiltrators in the position 
area, and the only casualties suffered 
were from counterbattery fire believed 
to have been adjusted by a nearby 
observer. Another unit’s first three 
casualties were the S-3, S-2, and an- 
other man in FDC, all of whom died 
from bayonet wounds. A small perim- 
eter is the best defense against actual 
penetration of the area. Control of 
all ground observation into the area 
by actually having it within the per- 
imeter is the ideal; however, the 
terrain, the distances involved, and 
men available for such duty usually 
make this impossible. 

To counteract this deficiency, ob- 
servation posts may be occupied out- 


side the perimeter during the day and ~ 


then pulled in at night or, in some 
situations, combination listening and 
observation posts can be established 
outside the perimeter both day and 
night. These posts must be manned 
by alert sentries who understand that 
they leave their posts only on orders. 
A sufficient number of men must be 
present at each post to enable others 
to rest. Communication should be by 
wire as soon as possible, with at least 
one alternate system available to 
give warnings. 

Each post should be organized for 
all-around protection. This includes 
digging in, overhead cover, and a 
complete encirclement of barbed wire 
with attached noise-makers, flares and 
booby traps. Mines and concertina 
wire also should be placed across or 
along likely avenues of approach. 
Quantities of grenades should be 
furnished all posts whether a part of 
the perimeter or outside of the perim- 
eter. 


W: must remember that all com- 
manding terrain left unoccupied will 
be occupied by the enemy. If it is 
impracticable to outpost all the domi- 
nant terrain there are additional pre- 


cautions the 
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necessary to protect 


smaller perimeter. Morning and eve- 
ning patrols should be sent out along 
the little-used trails, creek beds or 
any other suspected enemy approach. 
In jungle this distance may be less 
than three hundred yards but in open 
country it should be considerably 
more. 

Patrolling is highly desirable even 
if infiltration is only a remote pos- 
sibility. It is absolutely essential if 
infiltrators have been within the per- 
imeter recently or if the perimeter 
is particularly cramped or vulnerable. 

Infiltrators will use every trick pos- 
sible. On the bodies of Japanese in- 
filtrators in World War II were found 
sketches showing exactly how they got 
into the area, the location of pieces, 
and how they were to withdraw. It 
was evident that they had remained 
concealed several days while they 
studied the position. Often their 
routes were over cliffs and mountains 
considered impassable at night. 

Patrolling, if not permitted to be- 
come perfunctory, keeps these infiltra- 
tors insecure and ineffective. Fre- 
quently artillerymen have insufficient 
training in patrolling. Artillerymen 
must be qualified in this respect even 
if it means borrowing capable in- 
structors from the supported infantry 
until the unit is confident of its own 
ability. 

A very handy weapon which an S-4 
with only normal ingenuity will be 
able to provide is a 81mm mortar 
with a large supply of illuminating 
shells. Positions for these weapons 
should be organized and prearranged 
data available to permit prompt and 
effective illumination on call from 
any sentry. The only advantage an 
infiltrator has is surprise and that he 
cannot be seen; if these are taken 
away, every advantage is with the de- 
fender. 


Just as with outposts, a perimeter 
should be completely encircled with 
barbed wire as soon as possible. Noise- 
makers, flares and booby traps should 
be attached to the wire. Creek-beds, 
trails, and draws should be covered 
by additional concertina, anti-person- 
nel mines and booby traps. Indis- 
criminate use of mines is likely to 
cause more injury to our troops than 
to the enemy; therefore, a careful 
record must be kept of their location. 
All perimeter posts should be inside 
the barbed wire, dug in, sandbagged, 
overhead cover provided for protec- 
tion against grenades and demoli- 
tions, and equipped with some type 


of automatic weapon. Again it may 


be necessary for the S-4 to use his 
ingenuity to procure additional cali- 
ber .30 machine guns. 


Many combat reports received 
from Korea have stressed the value 
of AA weapons in ground defense. 
Since the Reds have lacked air power 
AA weapons have been concentrated 
on their ground defense mission. 
Eight twin 40s and eight quad .50s, 
which is the normal AA attachment 
to a direct-support artillery battalion, 
more than doubles the effective fire 
power available to an artillery bat- 
talion for ground defense. These 
weapons must be coordinated and in- 
tegrated into the perimeter defense. 
Late reports have shown them invalu- 
able for this mission. 

Every day spent in a position makes 
the position more vulnerable to in- 
filtration. With hostile underground 
informers operating it has been found 
necessary to always have completely: 
organized an alternate position. These 
positions are dug in by bulldozers 
and the battalion will prefer to move 
at least once every forty-eight hours. 
If terrain is not available for such 
moves, the only solution to offset this 
is the daily improvement of the posi- 
tion by additional fortification, more 
barbed wire, mines and more and 
better camouflage. 

Even though an enemy can locate 
the position on a map, if he cannot 
tell where the key installations, out- 
posts, or the traces of the perimeter 
lie, his job is made more difficult. 
Demolitions, grenades, mortars and 
small arms are the weapons of infil- 
trators, and field fortifications can 
give protection against these. 

Sentries should be posted at all 
times at each piece and outside the 
FDC. Wire should be laid to all 
sentries; warnings, reports, and orders 
should be given as quietly as possible 
over this means. Emergency and sec- 
ondary warning systems must be pro- 
vided. 

Whenever any action occurs within 
the perimeter the senior officer should 
immediately take charge. His orders 
by phone or presence in person will 
immediately restore confidence to the 
men; particularly those who are in- 
experienced. He must remain avail- 
able if possible where he can direct 
and control the actions of the entire 
perimeter. Keeping any action local- 
ized or confined to a certain area is 
absolutely vital. Indiscriminate __fir- 
ing, noise, and conflicting orders may 
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easily cause more damage than the 
enemy. A minimum number of clear- 
ly defined paths should be staked out 
for night traffic. 

Security of the position begins as 
soon as the first man enters. 


IN ormaty the battalion execu- 
tive coordinates the defense of the 
entire battalion area. Each battery 
must have a security officer who is 
responsible to the battery commander 
for its security. The security plan 
must be known by everyone. Each 
sentry must know the sector assigned 
his post and the sector assigned the 
adjacent post. Fires must be mutually 
supporting and overlapping. Range 
cards, with distances to critical terrain 
features, are desirable. With machine 
guns it is advisable to construct H- 
frames marking right and left limits 
which will prevent the machine gun, 
particularly at night, from traversing 
out of its sector. 

Several batteries in Korea have had 
to fight infiltrators in strengths of 
from two hundred to five hundred. 
To do this, the howitzers must be able 
to assist by direct fire, preferably by 
simply shifting trail. If all avenues of 
approach cannot be covered by shift- 
ing trail, then secondary positions, 
still within the main position area, 
must be assigned and prepared. 

In addition to slit trenches at the 


howitzer positions, gun crewmen must — 


have foxholes from which they can 
assist as individuals in defense of the 
battalion area. Alerts must be prac- 
ticed so that each man knows his posi- 
tion and mission in the close defense 
of the area. 

Artillerymen must fight it out in 
protection of their positions. There 
is no safety in flight. 


Sicurrry must be coordinated 
with every unit in the perimeter. 
Don’t count on infantry or other sup- 
ported troops for help in outposting 
your area. If infantry is available, 
use them to the maximum advantage; 
but troops not under your command 
may leave without notice. Regardless, 
make sure that you have a plan to 
put into effect that uses only your 
own troops. 

Information from Korea indicates 
that it has been necessary to place 
artillery well forward (within three 
thousand yards of the front lines) so 
that the artillery area may be close 
to the infantry reserves. But more 
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Forward observers of an artillery outfit in Koree 
radio back the position of a North Korean target. 


important, having it well forward 
enables the infantry to make counter- 
attack plans to assist the artillery be- 
ing overrun by infiltrators. 

An authentic illustration of the 
importance of coordination of security 
occurred on Luzon near Balete Pass. 
A dozer crew from an engineer out- 
fit pulled into the perimeter just at 
dusk. They dug foxholes and set up 
a machine gun just two hundred 
yards in rear of an artillery outpost. 
During the night the Japs attempted 
to infiltrate; the artillery outpost 
opened fire, and then the engineers 
started firing. The artillerymen were 
caught in the fire of the engineer 
crew. Four dead Japs were found in 
the morning but there were also two 
dead and two wounded artillerymen. 

The fact that artillery is vulnerable 
to close-in attacks by a daring and 
courageous enemy cannot be mini- 
mized. But if the position is well or- 
ganized, the advantages are all with 
the defender. 

The sign of a good unit is a dead 
enemy for each burst of outpost fire. 


Tuere is no practice more danger- 
ous than indiscriminate firing within 
the perimeter, particularly at night. 
No rounds should be allowed to re- 


main in the chamber of a weapon. 
A commander must puish offenders 
forcefully and relentlessly. 

In the final analysis, regardless of 
how good the security plan is, its 
worth will be measured by the fight- 
ing qualities of the individual soldier. 
A confident, calm soldier who under- 
stands and knows how to use all his 
weapons will do well even under a 
poor security plan, but a fear-filled, 
indecisive soldier will ruin the best 
plan and prove dangerous to the en- 
tire command. 

One outfit in the Pacific was in- 
effective in its first engagement be- 
cause of a standing operating pro- 
cedure with which all were familiar 
but which stressed the dangers of 
infiltrators to a fantastic extent. Any- 
one reading it got the impression the 
jungle was infested with knife-carry- 
ing infiltrators, and the chance of not 
being knifed during the first night 
were rather slim. That this outfit 
later turned in an outstanding record 
was primarily due to the fact that the 
men regained confidence in’ them- 
selves, their sentry buddies, and their 
weapons. 

They proved that an attacking in- 
filtrator, while dangerous, is up 
against a much tougher proposition 
than you, the man in the foxhole. 
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Colonel F. 


Avy, resemblance in this article 
to persons or animals, living or dead, 
except those in the zoo, or to actual 
military equipment, is entirely unin- 
tentional. THE EDITORS. 


0.x Sunday you take the kids to 
the Washington zoo. You pass the 
sign that says, “Lost children will be 
taken to the lion house,” and turn 
toward the habitat of the rodents, In- 
side the round ferce you see some of 
your favorite performers playing their 
favorite game. 

There is a horizontal disc set on a 
free-wheeling spindle, and the rats 
hop on and off the disc and keep it 
spinning by scampering on it. As 
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COLONEL F. X. PURCELL, jR., Air Force, 
served in the Corps of Engineers for 
twenty-one years and then transferred 
to the Air Force. You may remember 
him as the author of “How to Serve 
Under an SOB” which appeared in the 
September 1950 issue of this magazine. 
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‘The Rat Race 


X. Purcell 


their little feet run faster and faster 
and the disc whirs more and more 
gaily, you marvel at their industry. 
But they rever do get anywhere. 

On Monday you go to the Pentagon 
and wonder why it looks so familiar. 

You are Colonel X, charged with 
seeing that the Air Force gets what 
it needs to build air bases with. This 
is a simple agreement, compared with 
government of occupied areas or the 
mobilization of industry for war. But 
let us trace just one item on the 
agenda of your office; the develop- 
ment of a bulldozer that can be car- 
ried in an airplane. 

The problem is fairly clear. If you 
were a smart man you could sit right 
down and solve it. But for the sake 
of illustration we'll assume that you're 
a professional soldier and therefore 
not very bright. By yourself, you 
are not able to predict the course of 
the cold war, analyze the strategic re- 
quirements and the logistical capabili- 
ties of the Atlantic Pact, or take mil- 
lions of dollars out of the pockets of 


{ 


your fellow citizens and convert them 
into flying bulldozers. 

Maybe the bulldozers would be a 
criminal waste of money. Yet if our 
national defense should depend upon 
building air bases quickly in another 
situation like Korea, the lack of these 
tools might lose us a war. And if 
that did happen some day, it would 
be because you, the responsible officer, 
had fallen down on the job. You 
have to get the right answer some. 
how. 

The Pentagon was designed for ex- 
actly this situation. It is filled with 
people who can ask a few intelligent 
questions and occasionally give an in- 
telligent answer. But, don’t get me 
wrorg. The people in the Pentagon 
are just as smart as the people in the 
Empire State Building or the Chicago 
Merchandise Mart, and there is prob- 
ably no more red tape there than in 
your local department stores. But the 
Pentagon runs a multibillion-dollar 
business. Things have to be coordi- 
nated to make sure we don’t go off on 
tangents. You have to ask questions. 


Tue first question that occurs to 
you, as an economy-minded servant of 
the American taxpayer is, “What will 
it cost to design it?” That sounds like 
a question for Engineer Research and 
Development, so you call your friend 
Ed. 

‘*That depends,” he says. “If you 
want a complete new design, all made 
of light metals, and maybe a turbine 
type engine and rubber track it’ll cost 
about half a million dollars.” 

“Oh. Have you got half a million 
dollars?” 

“No.” 

Now, you're not very smart, but you 
can figure out the next question: Who 
does have half a million dollars? 

You wend your way by ring, corri- 
dor and ramp to the office of a young 
major in the fiscal sanctum. Charlie 
unbends enough to shake your out- 
stretched hand, and you perch on the 
forward edge of a chair and work up 
a worried frown. 

“I know you don’t like to be both- 
ered with small projects like this, but 
sometimes it takes just a little money 
to develop a key item whose impott- 
ance is all out of proportion to its 
cost. 

“Well, pretty soon Army Field 
Forces i going to come out with a de- 
mand for an ultra-light bulldozer to 
carry in an airplane. When they do, 
maybe you'd like to be able to say 
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that you anticipated the need and 
have funds already earmarked. You 
understand, of course, the importance 
of airborne equipment?” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

“Now, this development would only 
cost a few thousand dollars in the 
first year—say, fifty thousand. The 
next year it would be a little more; 
and then in the third year probably 
the pilot model would come out, so 
the cost would be greater.”’ 

Charlie looks troubled. ‘That's 
really an Engineer job, and it really 
ought to come out of Army Engineer 
funds.” 

“You're absolutely right, Charlie. 
But those fellows haven't got the vi- 
sion you've got. 

“Well, if it’s a real emergency I 
guess we can find fifty thousand dol- 
lars. But your bulldozer will have to 
be established as a firm requirement.” 

That gives you your next cue. You 
go to see friend Red in Requirements. 

“Gee whiz!” he says. ‘““That sounds 
like something we ought to have! How 
would you use it?” 

“In New Guinea, between Port 
Moresby and Wewak. We had to 
put up an air umbrella over Wewak 
for our attack there, and we had no 
fighter bases within reach. The only 
way we could build one was to fly 
an aviation engineer battalion over 
the Owen Stanley Range and set them 
down. If we hadn’t, we might not be 
in Tokyo yet.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with the 
equipment you used then?” 

“Too small. In New Guinea we had 
good ground and good weather; and 
all we needed was a fighter strip. We 
had to do the same sort of thing at 
Myitkyina, only there we needed an 
all-weather base for big airplanes. 
That time we had to take heavy 
equipment, chop it up, fly it in by 
pieces, and weld it together again.” 

“So what you want is something 
you can carry like the little ones but 
work like the big ones. Why don’t you 
get it?” 

“Money. 


The Comptroller won't 
come across unless your office says 
it’s a real requirement.” 

“Well, I'll sure agree that in that 


sort of situation you'll need it. But 
are we going to build air bases like 
that in the future?” 

“I thought you would be able to 
tell me,” you say. 

“That's really in Pete’s shop, over 
in Plans.” 

You should have thought of Plans 
in the first place; they will probably | 
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have quite a lot to say about it. You 
go around to see Pete. 

He stalks to the “top-secret” file 
and snatches out a stack of +ed- 
bordered papers. 

“Some of our short-range plans, 
like jackpot, might. But you don’t 
have the equipment now, and by the 
time you get it developed, those plans 
will probably be obsolete. In FiRE- 
BIRD all our bases will be near rail- 
roads or ports, and in LONGBOW we'll 
fly from existing bases. So it depends 
a lot on the timing. Then again, 
there’s the question of air transport. 
How big an airplane will you need, 
and how many?” 

“We would design them,” you say, 
“for the biggest assault aircraft. How 
many we would need would depend 
upon the size of the job.’’ 

“Well, you see,” he butts in, “there’s 
the question again of time. We don’t 
have many of those planes now, and 
by the time we could get enough of 
them, we may not want to do that. 
And even if we had the planes, it 
would be a matter of priority. There 
will be lots of other demands—carry- 
ing spare parts for maintenance, ferry- 
ing troops for the Army. It would 
have to be decided in each case which 
operation was the most important.” 

Things start wheeling around in 
your brain — bulldozers, airplanes, 
paratroopers, dollars, priorities—and 
it seems impossible to pin anything 
down. Everything depends upon 
something else. You hear a patter- 
ing in your mind, soft little feet run. 
ning and running and not going any- 
where. 

“Would you say,” you ask, “that 
there is no need for that type of 
operation?” 

Pete purses his lips judicially. “No, 
but I’d say that it is a diminishing 
requirement. It’s a question of time.” 

So you go back to your office and 
call the Engineers again. “About that 
airborne bulldozer, Ed, how long do 
you estimate it would take to get it?” 

“The development would take 
three or four years, including the de- 
sign, pilot model, service-testing and 
so forth. To get it into production, 
maybe a couple of years more. The 
big question is materials. Why don’t 
you call Paul in Procurement?” | 

You call Paul. “Suppose we had a 
design for an aluminum bulldozer 
about four years from now. How long 
would it take to get it into quantity 
production, considering tooling up, 
getting materials, et cetera?” 

“Well, that would depend upon 


what priority you could get, and the 
quantity you wanted. What would be 
your requirement in—say—tons per 
year? 

“Let’s see. They would weigh eight 
tons each, and there would be about 
twenty in a battalion. That’s 160 tons. 
Then if we equipped five battalions 
each year, that would be 800 tons per 
year.” 

“That's quite a chunk of alumi- 
num. You would be competing with 
the aircraft industry, and of course 
they are already having trouble with 
allotments. But in an emergency you 
would need a lot more, and that’s just 
the time aluminum would be hardest 
to get. You had better check that pri- 
ority business.” 

Priorities—that’s high-level stuff. 

“Jean,” you ask your secretary, 
“who do we know on the Munitions 
Board?” 

“Whom do we know on the Muni- 
tions Board?” she repeats, misquoting 
you slightly. She gets out the list of 
committees, and thumbs through it 
until she finds “Non-ferrous Metals.” 
“Here’s Commander McGuire. Didn't 
you talk to him about six months 
ago on titanium or something?” 

“Right. See if you can get Mac on 
the phone for me.” She does. 

“Aluminum?” Mac comments. “It'll 
always be least when you need it most. 
You see, it’s not just bauxite; there’s 
enough of that for all your mother’s 
pots and tea kettles, and there is 
clay, which can be used in war when 
cost doesn’t count for so much. And 
only about half of the aluminum 
plant in the country is percolating. 
The two things that are holding up 
production are insufficient electric 
power and insufficient consumer de- 
mand in peacetime. With magnesium 
it’s the same, only more so.” 

“Well, how about the allotment of 
power? Why not allot a larger share 
to light metals so as to encourage 
the industry?” 

“That's getting into the back yard 
of the Federal Power Commission; 
but they won’t do much about it un- 
less you can show a burning desire 
for your bulldozers. Better take it up 
with Requirements.” 

So you jump on the rat-race again 
and patter with your little feet. The 
disc runs merrily around and around; 
sometimes you seem to be getting 
ahead a little, and sometimes you 
fall back. But the pace is fast and 
the music of the wheel is gay, and 
once in a while you do get a piece of 
cheese, and sometimes a big one. 
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CAME emo] a te] €sel a: 


Lieutenant Ed. E. Balmforth 


A, THE outbreak of the Korean 
War the 17th Infantry of the 7th 
Division was spread all over Kyushu, 
most southerly Japanese island, as a 
security measure for the logistical base 
that Japan was soon to become. This 
phase didn’t last long, however, and 
the regiment was alerted to assemble, 
along with the rest of its division, at 
Camp Fuji, Japan, on 4 August. It was 
while the regiment was at the tent 
city on the lower slopes of Mount 
Fuji that Republic of Korea soldiers— 
Roks, as we were to call them—first 
appeared. Although the 17th Infantry 
was then in the midst of intensive 
pre-combat training and the rank and 
file of the regiment knew full well 
where they were headed, security with 
regard to developments in Korea was 
fairly strict. Most members of the 
regiment therefore didn’t know who 
the Korean visitors were or where 
they had come from, and many a GI 
momentarily believed that the U.S. 
Army had enlisted some Japanese. 
Before their identity was estab!ished, 
the newcomers, who were being herd- 


LieuTENANT Ep E. BALMrortu, Infantry, 
was a member of the Ist Battalion, 
17th Infantry, when he wrote this 
article and may still be. During World 
War II he was an enlisted man in 
the 78th Division Artillery and on the 
staff of Stars and Stripes in ETO. He 
was commissioned in 1949. 
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The integration of Rok soldiers into the 17th Infantry 
created a number of problems that hadn’t been antici- 
pated. But it was an interesting and instructive experiment 
that may lead to happier and more productive results. 


South Korean instructors use the latest gadgets to instruct 
their trainees in the techniques of firing the 81mm. mortar. 
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ed about like cattle, were referred to 
as ‘“Gooks,” instantly substituted, 
when we learned they were Koreans, 
for the presumably more respectable 
Roks. 

The addition of a thousand for- 
eigners into an American regiment 
was made at a time when the staff 
sections and troop units were ex- 
tremely busy with intensive training 
and preparations for a waterborne 
move and it was accepted calmly and 
without much comment or trouble. 

A scant two weeks before the regi- 
ment left the training area for the 
ships, the Korean troops were released 
to the companies. We had learned 
that the Koreans were composed of 
roughly two groups: a partially train- 
ed police group, small in number, and 
a large group of raw recruits. When 
the companies received their Roks on 
the basis of about 110 per unit, com- 
pany commanders found almost with- 
out exception they had received only 
representatives from the recruit group. 
A very few spoke any English. Their 
preliminary training had been ex- 
tremely cursory. It was obvious that 
the units had a big job before them 
in training their Rok recruits. Train- 
ed English-speaking Korean officers 
and men would have been valuable 
aids if available. What the companies 
didn’t ynow was that there were Rok 
officers in regimental headquarters.Al- 
so, the small number of trained 
Korean police had been kept at high- 
er levels than battalion. 


Un commanders were instructed 
to integrate the Roks on the man-to- 
man “buddy system.” At first there 
was no personnel accounting for the 
Roks but in time the companies were 
instructed to submit a daily special 
“Korean Morning Report.” This was 
later amended to require a daily entry 
in the Record of Events Section of the 
regular Morning Report, supplement- 
ed by a monthly roster. 

In addition to normal language 
difficulties, the language barrier in 
this case was complicated by the 
separate and distinct alphabets. Even 
Roks who could read their own lan- 
guage had great difficulty in even 
recognizing their names in English 
letters. Many a harassed platoon ser- 
geant discovered that the way he pro- 
nounced Kim Houn Sik didn’t mean 
a thing to any of his twenty-odd 
Koreans. At other times a resigned 
Korean would admit to any name the 
sergeant cared to pick out. As a re- 
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THE AP REPORTS ON THE 
“BUDDY SYSTEM” 
(Released December 12, 1950) 


BY HAL BOYLE 


With US. Eighth Army, 
Korea. (AP)—The “buddy 
system” has been a failure in 


the opinion of most frontline | 


commanders in Korea. 

This attempt to integrate 
South Korean soldiers with 
American frontline outfits 
was begun in August. It was 


an emergency military mea- | 


sure. 
In those desperate days of 


defense along the Naktong | 


River line American soldiers 
were not arriving in enough 
numbers to 'replace the men 
lost or woundd in battle. So 
it was decided to fill the gaps 
in the line with selected South 
Koreans. 

This emergency program to 
put Koreans shoulder to 
shoulder in the battle line 


with American troops became | 


known as the buddy system. 

To get the needed volun- 
teers some enterprising com- 
manders sent officers into 
Korean cities and invited 
picked young native police- 
men to come out and spend a 
day with their outfit. 

After a big meal of hot 
American chow and the gift 
of a few candy bars and pack- 
ages of cigarettes, many of the 
special guests quickly decided 
they preferred this lush life 


with the U.S. Army to lonely | 


= duty or chasing guerril- 
jas. 

The program started off in 
an atmosphere of one big 


happy military family. Each | 


recruit was assigned to an 
American buddy, whose job 
was to act as his friend and 
teacher in learning how to be 
a soldier. 

It was a thoroughly good- 
hearted program, launched 
with the best of intentions. 
It was sternly ordered that 
the Korean volunteers be 
treated in every way as the 
complete equals of the Ameri- 
can soldiers. They were to 
be given no more than their 
fair share of such unwelcome 
fatigue duties as digging lat- 
rines or unloading supplies. 

And the program got off 
to a good start. A Korean 
who'signed up as Kim What 
Bong quickly was nicknamed 
“Pete” or “Mike” or “Duck- 
foot” or “Underslung.” He 
quickly picked up a few stock 
soldier phrases such as “take 
it easy.” 


| Everything was palsy walsy 
—as long as the outfits were 
refitting in rest areas. 
| Some units that enthusias- 
| tically adopted the buddy sys- 
| tem soon were 15 per cent or 
|; more Korean in : 
A few regimental comman- 
ders however violently boy- 
cotted the whole program by 
| failing to do anything to re- 
cruit native volunteers. 

When the mixed Korean 
| and American outfit went in- 
| to combat the buddy system 
| began to fall apart. Under 
| the stress of battle the dif- 

ferences of language and 
| loyalty between the two na- 

tionalities became more vital- 

ly important than their desire 
| to understand and work with 
| one another. 

The Koreans haven't had 

time to learn our Army tech- 
| nique. An American dough- 

boy hated to have his life de- 

pendent on whether his Ori- 
| ental buddy knew enough to 
| give him covering at the right 

moment. 

There were numerous cases 

of outstanding stubborn and 
| heroic fighting by these Ko- 

rean volunteers. There were 
| other cases where they broke 
| and ran—and these created 
| bitterness. 
“They largely have just 
| taken up space,” said one vet- 
| eran commander who had 
| been among the first to wel- 

come the buddy system. 

“We have tried to get these 
Korans to fight with Ameri- 
can equipment and most of 
them just don’t have enough 
mechanical sense yet. 

“To try to integrate them 
with an American Army is a 
waste of time. They under- 
| stand only force and it goes 
against the grain to use the 
degree of force they under- 
stand. We have too much re- 
spect for the individual. 

“It is all right to say we 
should educate them up to 
our level. That’s fine. But 
you can’t do it in war time.” 

That is a fair summary of 
| how most troop leaders feel 

about the integration program. 
| And as fast as they could 
| get fresh American replace- 
| ments they got rid of their 
| Korean volunteers. 

The result today is that the 
| buddy system has been quiet- 
| ly shelved. 
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A 7th Division unit pushes through a vil- 
lage during the advance from the Inchon 
landing. Some of the men appear to be Roks. 


sult, nicknames and the last fow 
digits of - service numbers took the 
place of Korean names. This didn't 
help the company clerk any, and 
there are plenty of errors hidden ia 


administrative papers. 


Tue buddy system worked less well 
in practice than in theory. It 
soon the accepted practice in the 17th 
to put Koreans in small groups so 
that they could work together. This 
seemed to improve their morale and 


was 


A Rok artillery outfit, dressed in U.S. garb, mans a U.S. 105mm. how. 
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group spirit. We also discovered that 
they were less needed in battalion 
headquarters companies, with their 
multiplicity of individual specialized 
jobs, than in the rifle companies, and 
especially in the heavy weapons com- 
panies, where the hand-carrying of 
weapons, so often necessary in the 
rugged Korean terrain, made them 
valuable assistants. As losses from 
casualties and AWOL developed, 
most battalions soon consolidated 
their Roks into the rifle and heavy- 
weapons companies. AWOL,, inci- 
dentally, proved to be not too serious. 
American cigarettes and patriotism 
was given equal credit for this. 

The language difficulty and the 
impatience of the GI with his Rok 
buddy were not the only limit to 
the usefulness of the “buddy system.” 
The typical Oriental disregard of per- 
sonal hygiene and sanitation was a 
real and ever-present handicap. On 
board ship en route to Korea they 
soon showed they were not house- 
broken and many a Korean received 
the treatment usually reserved for 
the family kitten. But the habit was 
hard to break. 

The Roks were unworried about 
the purity of drinking water. They 
drank anything, including water in 
fragrant paddy irrigation streams. I 
personally saw them drink water 
which ran very close to a makeshift 
platoon latrine. 


© prrATIONALLy, the greatest 
fault with the buddy system proved 
to be its awkwardness. With squads, 
platoons, and companies swollen to 
fifty per cent over-strength, unit com- 
manders found their tactical groups 


bulky and difficult to manage. The 
present T/O of the infantry battalion, 
based on a nine-man squad, was 
thrown completely out of kilter. The 
finely drawn T/O figures for the 
rifle company were suddenly useless 
and without meaning. More thought 
about the best use of the Roks might 
have cancelled this problem before it 
became one. 

The Roks’ lack of respect for our 
equipment rather surprised us. We 
threw most of it at them on a hurried, 
combat-expendable basis. This gave 
them the impression that the supply 
was unending. Our own habit of 
overloading the individual soldier was 
particularly noticeable in the case of 
the Koreans, with their lesser physi- 
cal stature. Of the equipment lost, 
most of it was thrown away. Harassed 
platoon sergeants and squad leaders 
had cause for exasperation. As one 
put it: “Everything we issue them 
goes right on their backs. Every one 
of ‘em wears his whole damn form 
32!” By the time the 17th Infantry 
had completed its part in the in- 
vasion and the subsequent march 
down the Korean Peninsula to the 
ships again for the Wonsan invasion 
(which proved unnecessary) most GIs 
were wondering out loud: “When are 
we going to get our Roks off?” They 
were thoroughly ready to give up 
their Koreans buddies. 

Yet much of the friction was not 
the fault of the Koreans. A lot of the 
confusion was of our own making. 
There is much that we can do in the 
future to eliminate the causes of diff- 
culty. 

There are many things good to say 
for the Roks. They are by no means 
unintelligent. They picked up some 


A Gl instructs a couple of Roks in the care and treatment of jeeps. 
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training — notably drill, weapons 
work, and other subjects which do 
not depend upon extensive inter- 
change of information through con- 
versation very quickly. They have a 
natural knack for camouflage. They 
camouflage everything, constantly and 
cleverly, and are far better than our 
own troops in recognizing the value 
of camouflage discipline. 


[: the Army ever again adopts for- 
eign elements—as it well may—the 
preliminary orientation and training 
period should be intensive. Its im- 
portance cannot be overemphasized. 
When the possibility of any such at- 
tachments becomes evident, the great- 
est possible dissemination of language 
training among our own officers and 
noncommissioned officers should be 
stressed. During the initial orienta- 
tion period a minimum of English, 
consistent with available time, should 
also be taught to the indigenous re- 
cruits. Each of them should at least 
know how his name looks in English 


letters .and how to write and speak 


his own service number in English. 
This comparatively simple step would 
eliminate much administrative difh- 
culty. 

The publication of native-language 
field manuals would be of great help. 
Interpreters and native officers and 
noncoms should be evenly distributed 
within regiments in proportion to 
troop numbers. It is a great tempta- 
tion to hold back the cream of the 
crop for the use of higher headquar- 
ters, but it should be remembered 
that the need is also great in the line 
units. 

The adoption of American stand- 
ards of sanitation and personal hy- 
giene should be enforced from the 
very outset. Small teams of native 
soldiers, led when possible by their 
own leaders, should replace the buddy 
system. Should we again absorb large 
numbers of foreign soldiers into com- 
pany-size units, the T/E of the unit, 
especially with regard to squad burn- 
ers, water baks, marmite cans and the 
like, should be increased to take care 
of the swollen T/O. 

If these things are done, and if a 
commonsense orientation of our own 
troops is accomplished beforehand, 
there is no reason why we cannot 
again use native troops in direct con- 
junction with our own effort. It can 
be done and without the troops itch 
ing to get their Roks off. 
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Rok recruits get an introduction to the 81mm. mor- 
tar by way of cleaning the cosmoline from them. 
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FIX THOSE 


@ 


0 


FIND ‘EM 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
E. M. POSTLETHWAIT 


Orr huge and complex training 
system in World War II did a tre- 
mendous job and did it well. But it 
failed in one important respect. It re- 
produced soldiers stuffed to the ears 
with techniques but sadly lacking in 
knowledge of the principles which 
govern the use of those techniques. 
This was true of both enlisted and of- 
ficer trainees. Our training system 
taught them how to do many things 
important to their trade and it taught 
them what to do in certain specific 
situations. But it wholly failed to 
teach them what to do, and why, in 
any situation. It 
didn’t teach the 
all-important 

principles. 
A new OCS 
graduate, given 
a hypothetical situation which 
was pretty much down the 
alley, usually came up with at 
least a satisfactory solution. 
But if asked why he put his machine 
gun here, his Ist Squad there, he al- 
most invariably said, “Because that’s 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL E. M. POSTLETHWAIT, 
Infantry, was a battalion commander 
in the 34th Infantry Regiment during 
World War II. More recently he has 
been an instructor at Fort Leavenworth. 


the way we were taught in school.” 
And he seldom knew why the school 
did it that way. 

What was wrong? The lieutenant 
was neither dumb nor stupid. He 
knew his weapons from muzzle to 
breech and had mastered many good 
techniques to use in firing them. He 
knew a lot about formations, equip- 
ment, marching, sanitation and per- 
sonal hygiene. But he didn’t know the 
simple tactical principles of the at- 
tack! 

Why didn’t he? 

When you ask this question of of- 
ficers who served in our wartime train- 
ing establishment, they answer that 
we were too busy for principles and 
had to concentrate on technique. To 
me that is preposterous. If I had only 
one hour to train a man before taking 
him into combat, I would spend the 
first fifty-five minutes explaining the 
simple basic tactical principles of the 
attack and, in the last five minutes, 
I'd show him how to load and shoot 
his rifle. 

There is nothing new, difficult or 
mysterious about these principles. Yet 
there are many soldiers, even Infan- 
try soldiers, or rather, particularly of 
the Infantry, who do not clearly un- 
derstand them. Perhaps their very 
simplicity is the key to the trouble. 


@ Men wen’t do things well until 
they understand what they are doing 
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Too simple and obvious to those who 
understand, and unrecognized by 
those who don’t. 

The simplicity of these principles is 
brought out well in words General J. 
Lawton Collins used to favor, and 
probably still does: “Find ‘em! ‘Fix 
‘em! Fight ‘em! Finish ‘em!” And he 
usually added, “And guarding all the 
while.” These phrases cover all the 
basic principles of the attack, and, 
with very little explanation, should 
clarify the idea for anyone. 

Find ‘em! It shouldn't take more 
than a minute to point out to the new 
soldier the obvious fact that we can’t 
fight an enemy until we know where 
he is. To “Find ’em” the soldier 
learns that he must acquire all possi- 
ble skill in scouting and patrolling, 
observation, reporting enemy activity, 
sound-and-flash ranging, photo inter- 
pretation—and all the other skills 
connected with any phase of intelli- 


gence. 
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Fix ‘em! Having found the enemy, 
two things are necessary before the 
close-in attack can be launched. The 
enemy must be held in place, and his 
ability to deliver effective fire must 
be reduced. These are accomplished 
by what we frequently call a “base of 


” 


fire.” There is no fixed method nor 
any particular weapon that we “must” 
use, or “always” use, to establish a 
base of fire. (The “must” and “al- 
ways” are quoted from the spiels of 
too many of our “tactical” instruc- 
tors.) The object is to pin the enemy 
down and prevent him from shoot- 
ing. Terrain, visibility, range, size and 
type of enemy. force will never be the 
same in any two situations; therefore 
weapons must be selected, subject to 
availability, to fit the job, and a 
thorough knowledge of their capabili- 
ties and limitations is vital. An un- 
derstanding of the “Fix ‘em!” princi- 
ple furnishes the “why” of technical 
knowledge and skill with weapons and 


their use on the ground. 

Fight ‘em! This principle is just a 
little more complicated than the 
others. It is the guts of the whole 
thing. It embraces the art of tactical 
skill. It requires the establishment of 
a pattern, a combination of several 
things—a play. It is the method by 
which the attacker gets his assault 
force within assaulting distance. A 
base of fire having been established, 
the assault force must then move in 
such manner that (1) the base of fire 
can continue to function until the 
very moment the assault is launched, 
and (2) the force can take maximum 
advantage of cover and concealment 
and still arrive at the enemy position 
in a minimum of time. This is known 
also as the “fire and maneuver” prin- 
ciple, which means the combined use 
of a base of fire in conjunction with 
the movement of an assault force to 
the objective. This principle fur- 
nishes the “why” for many things: ex- 
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tended-order formations, hand signals, 
terrain appreciation, map reading, use 
of the compass, pyrotechnic signals 
and all techniques pertaining to or- 
derly, rapid and tightly controlled 
movement on the battlefield. 

Finish ‘em! This is the payoff—the 
assault, a version of the principle of 
mass, the shock action, the closing in 
and mopping up. The purpose of the 
assault hardly needs explanation. It 
is the obvious “why” for the develop- 
ment of technical skill in the use of 
hand grenades, assault fire, snap shoot- 
ing and all other techniques of close- 
in fighting. 

In order to complete the explana- 
tion, two more things should be em- 
phasized. First, all four principles 
must be fitted together into a pattern. 
This is illustrated graphically above, 
in order to establish the close rela- 
tionship of the various parts of the 
picture. All the necessary elements of 
a good attack plan are present. If any 
part is missing, disaster is likely. And 
you must remember to “guard all the 
while;” proper security to the flanks 
and rear is a “must.” 


i I has taken you only a few minutes 
to read this explanation of the prin- 
ciples of the attack. If you hadn't 
thought much about it before, the 
simplicity of the whole thing may 
have struck you. Does it not seem rea- 
sonable that the same thing could be 
taught to any man in the Army in a 
one-hour conference? Does it not seem 
reasonable that reference to it could 
be made during orientations and field 
critiques? If you agree, then you will 
agree that there is no valid reason 
why soldiers should arrive at the bat- 
tlefield with a wide knowledge of tech- 
niques and without the vaguest idea 
of their related use. 

Some of you will ask, “How about 
the Able-Baker-Charlie team idea 
which was in our manual and which 
we taught?” That idea was based on 
these very principles. But, unfortu- 
nately, it was taught almost exclusive- 
ly as a drill, and its entire value was 
lost. That is very possibly the reason 
why it is not in the new manuals. 

Basic tactical principles can be 
taught, and when they are learned 
the battlefield payoff is invaluable. 
Here is an example drawn from per- 
sonal knowledge. 


Wrens our outfit arrived in Aus- 


tralia, we felt that we were about as 
well trained as any outfit could be. If 
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anything, we were over-trained from 
three years of intensive work in all 
phases of infantry operations. We had 
been over our techniques so many 
times that we were sick of them. 

But even with all this training we 
knew something was missing. The of- 
ficers and noncoms agreed that we 
were pretty solid on our techniques, 
but were shaky on the principles of 
their use. 

We arranged a one-hour conference 
for all officers and noncoms at which 
these principles were reviewed. We 
emphasized the fact that techniques 
were only tools with which to imple- 
ment principles. This was followed 
up with a squad field firing problem 
which gave every squad leader a 
chance to apply the principles. The 
results were amazing. The problem 
involved an attack on a Jap type pill- 
box. In solving it, nine squad leaders 
out of every ten, having located the 
pillbox, established a strong base of 
fire, the impact of which was directed 
to the firing slits in the box. They 
then personally led a maneuver, by a 
covered route, up to within a few feet 
of the pillbox where they cut off the 
fire by prearranged signal, charged in 
with tommy guns blasting, and had 
grenades exploding inside the box 
within seconds from the time the sig- 
nal was given. 


Taar particular piece of training 
paid off in combat many times in the 
following months, but the best ex- 
ample of it occurred on Red Beach on 
Leyte, in the Philippines, on the 
morning of October 20, 1944. 

The first-wave assault platoons of 
Companies K and I, 34th Infantry, 
were landed about two hundred yards 
to the right of their assigned landing 
zones. The assault platoons of Com- 
pany K were stopped along the bank 


of a tidewater slew running parallel 
to the beach and about a hundred 
yards inland by a row of Jap pill- 
boxes. 

The commander of Company K 
came ashore in the second wave, which 
was landed exactly in the assigned 
zone. He didn’t know that this put 
him about two hundred yards to the 
left of his assault platoons. Assuming 
his Ist and 2d Platoons to be straight 
ahead, he struck out through the thick 
underbrush of the coconut grove 
with his company headquarters grqup 
of five or six men (first sergeant, com- 
munications sergeant, runners, radio 
operator, and others). They arrived 
at the slew and crossed it with no 
difficulty. They heard the firing to 
the right, but assumed it to be Com- 
pany I, and so continued. 

After moving inland another hun- 
dred yards or so, the company com- 
mander decided that something must 
be cockeyed since he could’ find no 
signs of his platoons. He began call- 
ing his platoon leaders on the com- 
pany SCR-536. When they told him 
what they were doing, he said, “Stand 
by,” and returned to the slew with his 
party. He then cautiously advanced 
along the bank toward the firing, and 
quickly located the nearest enemy pill- 
box and then his own company. 

He talked to his platoon leaders on 
the 536 to confirm positions, and then 
issued a fragmentary order roughly as 
follows: 

“I am on your left flank and across 
the slew. Company headquarters is 
with me. That puts us right on the 
flank of the left pillbox. Got it? 

“OK. Your platoons are the base of 
fire and we are the maneuvering unit. 
Put the fire of your entire left squad 
on the left pillbox, the fire of the next 
squad on the next pillbox, and so on. 
When our first grenade goes off in 
front of the first box, shift the fire of 
the left squad to the second box in- 
stantly because we will follow that 
grenade pretty close. When we've got 
that box under control, we'll pitch a 
grenade in front of the next one and 
move in. As we move down the line, 
I want your squads to cross over and 
finish mopping up behind us. I’m 
going to wait ten minutes so you can 
get the word to everybody. I'll keep 
a man on this radio to answer any 
questions.” 

The plan worked like a charm. 
Why? Because, although the assign- 
ment of tasks was about as unortho- 
dox as possible, everyone understood 
the basic principles upon which that 
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plan was based. Six Jap pillboxes were 
knocked off like tenpins by an assault 
force consisting of a company head- 
quarters. And without a single casual- 
ty. 


Tue disturbing fact is that our new 
Infantry manuals on tactics do not ex- 
plain these principles as a basis for 
the leader’s plan of action. There is 
nothing wrong with any of the ma- 
terial concerning tactical principles 
in our manuals, but something more 
is needed which would clarify the in- 
struction on the attack at any level of 
command. 

If an explanation of the basic ele- 
ments of an attack plan, and particu- 
larly their relation to each other in a 
complete pattern, were included as a 
chapter of the appropriate manual, 
then it could be referred to in the dis- 
cussion of tactics at each command 
level and tie the technique to the 
principle. Further, if this were fol- 
lowed through in field instructions to 
the troops, the success of our attacks 
would be increased, and with lower 
casualties. 

Time and again in both European 
and Pacific theaters, infantry assaulted 
either without properly coordinated 
supporting fires, or, what was worse, 
without any base of fire at all! The 
fact that no artillery fire or air sup- 
port was available was no excuse. The 
infantry regiment has within itself an 
awe-inspiring arsenal of fire power, a 
fact quite obvious to anyone who has 
seen the regimental “mad minute” 
demonstration at Benning. 


W.: have tried to cut down infan- 


try battle casualties by putting more 
and more fire power in the regiment. 
But fire power is no good when it isn’t 
used. How many times have platoon, 
company and even battalion com- 
manders howled for artillery fire to 
support a lagging attack, when they 
had not even established a base of fire 
with their own weapons? How many 
times were the casualties among the 
riflemen in an assault sinfully high 
because enemy weapons weren't being 
held in check by properly planned 
supporting fires? Infantry casualty 
lists tell us that the answer is “Far too 
many!” 

It must not happen again. Men 
won't do things well until they un- 
derstand what they are doing. We 
must, therefore, teach the principles 
first. 
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SOLDIER 


The stars swing down the western steep, 
And soon the east will burn with day, 
And we shall struggle up from sleep 
And sling our packs and march away. 


In this brief hour before the dawn 

Has struck our bivouac with flame 

I think of men whose brows have borne 
The iron wreath of deadly fame. 


I see the fatal phalanx creep, 

Like death, across the world and back, 
With eyes that only strive to keep 
Buctphalus’ immortal track. 


I see the legion wheel through Gaul, 

The sword and flame on hearth and home, 
And all the men who had to fall 

That Caesar might be first in Rome 


I see the horde of Genghis Khan 
Spread outward like the dawn of day 
To trample golden Khorassan 

And thunder over fair Cathay. 


I see the grizzled grenadier, 

The dark dragon, the gay hussar, 
Whose shoulders bore for many a year 
Their little emperor’s blazing star. 


I see these things, still am I slave 
When banners flaunt and bugles blow, 
Content to fill a soldier's grave 

For reasons | shall never know. 


BriGADIER GENERAL C. T. LANHAM 
Reprinted by courtesy of Harper's Magazine and the author. 


Brigadier General C. T. Lanham was a young lieutenant not long out of 
West Point when he wrote “Soldier.” It first appeared in Harper's Magazine, 
When it was reprinted in Infantry Journal in September 1936 the way 
orders for reprints suitable for framing ($1 each) rolled in amazed the then 
editor (Forrest Harding) and the then associate editor (Lanham himself). 

In the years that followed an occasional oldtimer would request a copy 
of the reprint although the supply had long been exhausted. The last such 
instance that we recall was a personal visit by a lean and bony sergeant of 
Infantry. His faith in the Infantry Association was badly shaken when the 
young lady at our reception desk told him she had never heard of such a 
poem and that the Association didn’t deal in reprints. He couldn’t imagine 
anyone connected with the Infantry Journal not being able to repeat every 
line of “Soldier”’ from memory. 

When it was again reprinted in the Jnfantry Journal in 1941, the editorial 
judgment of the editor in the enduring quality of the verse was sustained. 
Now with a new war raging and a new Army being built we think it should 
make its first appearance in ComBat Forces JOURNAL. 




















What Goes Here... 


Tue dark magic of the Artillery- 
man’s trade is well exemplified by 
the title of this article and some of 
our Doughboy editors, who couldn't 
even fathom the meaning of the 
title—let alone the rest of it—in- 
sisted that our Artillery editor 
write a paragraph of explanation 
of what goes here. 

Here’s his best effort at making 
everything simple and clear. 

The metro message (or in Artil- 
lery parlance, the Mif-Mif) is a 
coded tabulation of meteorological 
conditions on the surface of the 
earth and at varying zones above 
it. The Artillery applies this me- 
teorological information to its fir- 
ing data to increase the accuracy 
and effectiveness of its fire. Wind 
velocity, density of air, and powder 
temperatures are among the factors 
which influence the range and 
deflection of artillery firing. 
The computation of these data ob- 
viously is somewhat complicated 
and time-consuming. In this arti- 
cle Major Edgren has attempted to 
provide a workable, pre-fabricated 

1 of handling metros. 
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Irs dark . . . unobserved fire mis- 
sions are coming in on the phone ... 
the radio barks a demand for TOT ... 
and in comes a new metro message. 

Is your first impulse to light your 
cigar with the metro? Or are you 
ready—the answers in your shirt pock- 
et, ready to put on the slipsticks in a 
few moments? Here’s a thoroughly 
practical solution, worked out in com- 
bat. It will enable you to handle new 
metros quickly and efficiently. 

This system lets you do your calcu- 
lating in advance—when time isn’t 
pressing you. A few little cards three 
inches by four and a half inches will 
hold the information you need. They 
fit in your shirt pocket and they'll last 
as long as the range tables. 

At the top of each card you write 
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the charge, tick mark range, and 
metro message line number; for ex- 
ample: 105mm howitzers, “Charge 4; 
4,000 yards; use line 2.” 

One card for each frequently used 
charge will do, except for charges 6 
and 7 which have two tick marks. 

Now think a little: what tempera- 
tures, wind, and densities are likely 
to occur in the region? You will find 
that there really are not very many 
possibilities and that all of them can 
easily be written on the card. Under 
“weight of projectile,” there are only 
three possibilities: a table of 51 num- 
bers will cover powder temperatures 
from 0 degrees to 102 degrees F.; old 
VE requires only one entry—in yards; 
air temperature, since changes are 
very small, can be covered with 11 
numbers, rear wind 18, and density 
30. You now have in your pocket the 
answers to anything that may come 
in the message. Covering the card 
with waterproof transparent paper 


will preserve it from thumbprints and 
rain. 

What are the advantages? Assume 
a mif message comes in and your in- 
formation is: wind direction 5500, 
velocity 18 mph; corrected density 
97.4 per cent, corrected air tempera- 
ture 38 degrees F.; powder tempera- 
ture 40 degrees F.; shell weight one 
square; old VE minus 26 foot-seconds; 
Y-azimuth of fire, 2900. 

The proportions of wind affecting 
deflection and range are needed. 
There are tabular shortcuts to this— 
we made a table for any likely wind 
in mph from various chart directions, 
which gave the deflection effect di- 
rectly in mph, as well as the rear 
wind. This table took a long time 
to make and probably wasn’t worth 
it, as the page in the range tables is 
compact and quick. Subtracting fire 
azimuth 2900 from wind direction 
5500 gives us chart direction 2600, 
which yields L 56 and plus .83 effects, 





giving a side wind of L 10 mph and 
a rear wind of 15 mph. 

With this information, it is only 
a matter of seconds to complete the 
work. Reading pre-computed an- 
swers from your card: 


plus minus 
One square weight—effect is 38 
Powder temperature 40 degrees 73 
Old VE 211 
Air temperature 38 degrees... 2 
Rear wind 15mph aE 
Density 97.4 per cent 10 


71 —284 
+ 71 
—213 
yards effect 
Compare the number of operations 
involved: 
Firing Tables Card 
Weight of projectile 
Powder temperature 5 1 
Old VE § 1 





Air temperature 4 
Rear wind " 2 
Density 4 


1 
1 
1 
6 


22 


Note that no plus or minus quan- 
tities are to be multiplied, yielding 
right numbers with wrong signs. 

For deflection, card data show drift 
R 4, lateral wind effect in mils 0.2; 
times 10 mph this equals L 2 mils 
effect, total effects R 2, correction L 
2, at the range of 3787 (4000 yards 
minus 213). 

GFT setting: 3787 over 307 (book 
elevation for 4000 yards) 

In combat this system proved more 
satisfactory than metro slide rules and 
graphical methods on squared paper; 
it was much quicker and more accu- 
rate than standing procedure. Time 
was reduced for two computers cross- 
checking results from ten minutes to 


two minutes per problem, by average, 
not metro-specialist, personnel. 

In teaching new men it greatly 
shortened the time needed for them 
to learn how to solve a metro prob- 
lem. 

In an 8-inch howitzer battalion, the 
average work load was three metro 
corrections for each of two azimuths. 
When we began receiving metros 
every hour, the work became an al- 
most impossible burden, by standard 
methods. Pre-computed answers made 
it easy to keep up with the latest in- 
formation. 

What was the result upon firing? 


To keep battalions on their toes dur- 
ing the Battle of the Bulge, group 
required them to fire occasional 
rounds at a target observed by the 
group plane. The order came in: 


vest - pocket 
metro with 
both sides 
of the card 
shown 
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one round, FFE. Metro data was two 
hours old. As the HCO was plotting 
the coordinates, a new metro came 
in. When the elevation went down 
it contained the new weather cor- 
rections. Observer's sensing: “1 zero 
over.” The sensing’ on the next bat- 
talion: “400 over.” 

From a carefully surveyed base, 
flash observers spotted a German staff 
car stopped at a crossroads with one 
of the officers, map in hand, consult- 
ing the signboards. Range was about 
7,000. The excited survey experts 
furnished us coordinates to the near-* 
est tenth of a yard. Adjustment was 
impractical because the car would 
take off after the first round. The 
HCO bore down on the plotting and 
the S-3 used the most precise correc- 
tions; then—“On the way!” At the 
end of time of flight, the phone opera- 
tor cried: “Burst!"”—but got no an- 
swer. ‘‘What happened to that one?” 
he asked. 

“Wait ‘til the smoke clears away,” 
replied the flash crewman. There 
was a slight delay. “As near as we 
can see through the telescope, that 
one landed in the front seat.” 

Metro data figured by this meth- 
od were used in harassing a crossroads; 
C Battery; one round; range about 


4,000; time, midnight. The next day 
we moved on and saw for ourselves 


the precise results. This volley had 
straddled the intersection. About fifty 
yards to the left, one shell had burst 
in the street and bashed in part of a 
house. The structure on the left far 
corner had a neat hole in the front 
wall and a shambles inside. To the 
right, a hole in the roof testified to 
the passage of incoming mail—this 
was the house on the short right side 
of the crossing—and a smashed house 
front farther to the right across the 
street designated the remaining burst. 
Confidence in our vest-pocket metro 
went up. 

Fire direction personnel were con- 
vinced that accurate and frequent 
metro-solving was worth while. 

Winter weather on the German 
border was so constant that for the 
first round of registration in a new 
position we often applied old correc- 
tions, and got very close with them. 
There wasn’t much wind, and changes 
in the trajectory were largely due to 
cold; so if your ears tingled, you 
could apply a K of about plus seventy 
yards to improve map data. This 
might be applicable to winter fight- 
ing in Korea. 
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YOU AND YOUR ARMY 








(Continued from page 6) 


In his Quarterly article, Captain 
Flynn argued that there are many in- 
stances from the last war in which “a 
person armed with a rifle or an auto- 
matic weapon would delay the ad- 
vance of a squad, platoon, company, 
and even a battalion despite the fact 
that not one casualty resulted from 
this cleverly placed weapon.” Team- 
type firing including battle drill and 
transition firing are more valuable to 
the soldier than the “monotony, bore- 
dom, and apathy which associates it- 
self with the program of mechanical 
training, preliminary rifle instruction 
and range firing,” he wrote. 

In countering this kind of talk one 
advocate of better marksmanship — 
Lieutenant Colonel M. C. Taylor — 
wrote in the Quarterly: 

“Actually he {Flynn] is one of a sur- 
prisingly large group which, since the 
past war, holds to the theory that in- 
dividual accuracy —that is, single- 
shot accuracy — is unimportant and 
that individual or unit volume of fire 
is the only answer. Some members of 
this school of thought even advocate 
doing away with teaching the funda- 
mentals of marksmanship—just show 
the soldier how to load the rifle and 
where the trigger is located. They 
contend that the natural inability of 
the firer to hit any particular point 
target will undoubtedly result in bet- 
ter distribution of unit fire. They say 
that the expert will put all ‘his shots 
in a very small space and consequent- 
ly the unit will not achieve proper 
distribution of fire over the entire 
target area. At one time the French 
are supposed to have held somewhat 
to this theory, but frankly I have 
never heard of an example where this 
theory made history. I have read 
somewhere a German account of the 
devastating accuracy of U. S. rifle fire 
when they first encountered the Ma- 
rines in World War I. ...” 

Then there are the instructions of 
General Patton to his corps and divi- 
sion commanders before the invasion 
of Normandy: 

“Infantry must move in order to 
close with the enemy. It must shoot 
in order to move. When physical tar- 


gets are not visible, the fire of all in- 
fantry weapons must search the area 
occupied by the enemy. Use march- 
ing fire. It reduces the accuracy of 
the enemy’s fire and increases our 
confidence. To halt under fire is folly. 
To halt under fire and not fire back is 
suicide.” 

General Patton would seem to be 
on Captain Flynn’s side, but, we has- 
ten to add, not necessarily so. 

Colonel Taylor argued that Colonel 
S. L. A. Marshall's finding that all too 
frequently only fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent of the riflemen in front lines 
fired their rifles supports his case. 
The rifleman who didn’t fire was 
afraid he would miss the target (be- 
cause he had been inadequately 
trained) and reveal his own location 
to an enemy who, presumably, would 
be marksman enough to hit him. 

Well, Colonel Marshall's fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent could prove just 
the opposite. How about the argu- 
ment that hours of squeezing, and 
aiming, and fixed-range firing had 
made the combat rifleman reluctant 
to fire except when he saw a clearly 
outlined target? Consequently he 
carried his rifle day after day waiting 
for the time when an obliging enemy 
would pop up before him as clear as 
an “A” target rising from a pit three 
hundred yards away. 

We are told that in this new war 
the rear-area service soldier has to de- 
fend himself from bands of infiltra- 
tors. That means he is going to have 
to know intimately and well how to 
shoot his rifle and the simple tactics 
of the rifle squad. That the training 
program, including the type of in- 
struction in rifle firing, fit his needs is 
all important. 

One thing is quite clear. We are 
no longer a nation of sharpshooters, 
if we ever were, and so we ought to go 
into this business of how to train our 
soldiers to shoot the U. S. Army rifle 
with cold logic and such scientific 
assistance as we can get. Maybe if we 
called on the scientists to help us, 
they could resolve the differences be- 
tween the Captains Flynn and Col- 
onels Taylor. 
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THE COST 


Mor than a year ago 
another car crashed into 
mine. Even today my wife 
and I have not recovered and 
the cost has been thousands 
of dollars. The other driv- 
er was not insured and has 
no money. I carried no in- 
surance for medical ex- 
penses. I thought I couldn’t 
afford the extra cost. 

It is the first duty of the 
sovereign, said Adam Smith, 
the founding father of eco- 
nomic science, to protect the 
people from violence and in- 
vasion. Yet for several years 
authorities have been saying 
that the United States 
simply could not afford to 
pay for military security. 

Before K-day, our govern- 
ment, in all its collective wis- 
dom, was as foolish as I was 
about full insurance cover- 
age. 

We couldn't afford” what 
obviously the Soviet Union, a nation 
considerably poorer than ours, had 
been affording all along. We rightly 
pride ourselves on our free enterprise. 
Yet we credited the ‘‘planned’’ Soviet 
economy with the double capability 
of continuous expansion and of main- 
taining a military establishment far 
larger than our own. Wasn't that 
much the same as saying that the 
Soviet system is the more efficient one? 

There is just one single thing our 
American economy cannot afford. 
That is destruction at the hands of 
the Communists. Our system is fully 
capable of satisfying both our eco- 
nomic and military needs. The pro- 
fessional “economizers,” the “capi- 
talists,” and all the freedom-loving 
people everywhere ought to thank Joe 
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National security cannot be bought cheaply 
on any business-as-usual installment plan 


Stalin for ordering his forces into 
South Korea. For he conclusively 
proved that the United States must 
provide for its security—or perish. 

It has now been decided to end the 
dangerous military weakness of the 
United States and its allies. The mili- 
tary budget of the United States has 
been boosted by more than seventy- 
five per cent practically overnight. 
The “permanent” strength of the 
armed forces may be brought up to 
three million men. The military as- 
sistance program is to be accelerated. 
Let us hope all this still leaves us 
time. 

The Korean War has swallowed 
part of the additional expenditures. 
The rest is earmarked for rebuilding 
our military strength to offset the 
world Communist threat. How strong 
do we have to be in order to check- 
mate the Soviet bloc’s offensive power? 


A: first glance the answer seems to 
be simple. Our forces must be at least 
as powerful as the Soviet’s. If we want 
to buy the hope of avoiding World 
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War III they ought to be- 
come superior to them. And 
we should keep so strong 
and ready that the USSR 
would lose not only the last 
battles of a war but also the 
first ones. But how strong 
are the Soviets? 

The Soviet military budg- 
et of 1950 called for roughly 
eighty billion rubles. There 
are, besides, a number of 
military items hidden else- 
where in its budget. Atomic 
research and _ production, 
aircraft production, a large 
part of the armament indus- 
try, military rail and road 
buildings, and a great part 
of equipment maintenance 
and other purely military 
outlays, such as training of 
reserves — most or all of 
these, there is reason to be- 
lieve, are not listed under 
military expenditures. One 
authoritative estimate has 
set the total of Soviet military spend- 
ing at 180 billion rubles a year rather 
than 80 billion. More conservative 
estimates make it 130 billion. And 
that is about twenty per cent of the 
national income. There is little doubt 
that we must consider 130 billion as 
rock-bottom. 

But how much is that in dollars? 
At the official exchange rate of four 
rubles to the dollar, it is 32.5 billion 
dollars. At the rate of 5.4 to | in force 
until recently, it would be 24 billion. 

Also, the Soviet currency is over- 
valued perhaps by double its real 
worth which would give us roughly 
16.5 billion dollars. Allow ten per 
cent for error and we get a bracket of 
15 to 18 billion. The satellites spend 
at least another billion on their forces. 
So a reasonable yearly estimate for the 
whole Soviet bloc (minus China) is 
16 to 19 billion dollars. 

Next, does our own dollar buy as 
much as the Soviet military “dollar?” 
The answer is apparently “no.” 

For one thing, Soviet military pay 
is considerably lower than ours. On 
the four-year average since 1946, we 
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spent forty per cent of our military 
budget, to pay, feed, clothe and trans- 
port our military people. The Soviets 
buy much more manpower for that 
same money, and use a larger part of 
their military budget for equipment 
or both. For example, if they spent 
only thirty per cent for personnel— 
and they probably spent less—they 
would have been able, with our own 
pre-Korean budget, to keep 500,000 
more men under arms than we did. 
Or they could have bought fifteen per 
cent more of modern equipment; 
seven planes or guns where we could 
only buy six. 

Another big item; the Soviet forces 
are close to their probable battefields, 
except in the air. In general they do 
not face logistical problems as serious 
and costly as ours. In the main they 
need short-range ground logistics. 
But we require duplication of long- 
range land and sea logistics. Hence, 
with an equal number of soldiers the 
Soviets can maintain more combat di- 
visions. A large part of our own 
strength must go into service units. 

Soviet equipment is probably cheap- 
er too, owing to low wages and con- 
trolled prices. There is no argument 
over the fact that Soviet forces use 
weapons of much simplified, stripped- 
down—and therefore more economi- 
cal—design. 

The Soviets gained a further advan- 
tage through foresightedness. While 
we were selling and destroying World 
War II equipment which cost us some 
35 billion dollars, they not only kept 
their war surplus intact but increased 
it by capture and occasional purchases 
of Allied weapons. 

All in all, the Soviet military dollar 
is certainly worth a good deal more 
than our own. But how much more 
is anybody's guess. We have seen that 
they are spending from 16 to 19 bil- 
lion a year on “defense.” If we sub- 
tract the costs of Korea from our sup- 
plemental budget, we then find that 
the current military investments of 
the two countries are much the same 
—dollarwise. But that means the 
Soviets are still buying more striking 
power than we are, because sores ie can 
get more of it for a dollar. 


M R. W. Stuart Symington, former 
Secretary of the Air Force, and now 
Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, has stated that the 
Soviets lead us in’ n,ost weapons cate- 
gories, sometimes by’ a big margin. 

If some types of Soviet equipment 
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are not up to our standards, other 
highly important weapons—tanks, for 
example—seem to be first-rate weap- 
ons. Besides, some degree of inferiori- 
ty in quality can often be made up for 
by numbers. Who knows what sur- 
prises the Soviets hold in store in this 
respect? We certainly shouldn't: be 
too complacent about it. If they have 
been spending twenty-five per cent of 
their military outlay for new equip- 
ment (as compared with our seven- 
teen per cent), they would have put 
about twice as much into new weap- 
ons as we have since the war. Then 


allowing for their undestroyed war 
surplus, they may well have today 
three times as much money in new 
and not-so-new (but still usable) 
equipment. 

As to manpower, the USSR had 
about three times as many men under 
arms than the pre-Korean American 
forces. But, considering the factors of 
distance, concentration, initiative and 
surprise, the Soviets have had to five- 
to six-fold superiority. Our present 
program of a military establishment 
of three million would still leave the 
Soviet Union with a superiority of 
two or three to one—provided Soviet 
armaments are not speeded up, an.un- 
likely assumption. 


A sad result for a 50 billion dollar 
investment in security over the last 
four years! And in that time, we 
should remember, our military costs 
have doubled for small arms and are 
five to seven times greater for heavy 
equipment (See Table 1). 

As we have seen, the Soviet Union 
spends a minimum of twenty per cent 
of its national income directly or in- 
directly for military purposes. We 
ourselves have been spending six per 
cent. How much more should we 
have spent? Or, more to the point 
today, how much more do we have 
to spend? 

First, we must come up to the 
Soviet expenditure of about 18 billion. 
We must allow for a future increase 
in Soviet armaments of at least two 


billion dollars a year, and we must 
adjust for the greater military pur- 
chasing power of the Soviet “dollar” 
—let’s say twenty-five per cent. The 
whole thing adds up to about 25 bil- 
lion dollars. 

But we also have to finish the Ko- 
rean war; contribute to the arma- 
ments of our allies; and, as fast as we 
can do so, take out those forms of ad- 
ditional insurance we have been 
thinking ourselves too poor to buy 
before. These are as follows: 

(1) Strong continental air defenses 
with all-weather fighters 

(2) Up-to-date guided missiles and 
other modern equipment to pro- 
tect our cities and _ industries 
from devastating attack 

(3) Extensive civil defense prepara- 
tions 
Enough and plenty of big air- 
transport planes to carry troops 
fast to the assistance of our for- 
ward bases and our allies. 
Still more fully manned and 
ready divisions 
Preparations for more extensive 
industrial mobilization 

) Numerous other measures. 

In 1948, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
estimated that a “safe” American 
military budget would require more 
than 30 billion dollars per year. This 
figure did not include extraordinary 
expenses such as MDAP and Korea. 
It included a certain amount of serv- 
ice “fat.” It is probably still as good 
a planning figure as any. If so, the 
United States would have to spend at 
least twelve per cent of its gross na- 
tional product on military security. 

There are those who for economic 
reasons insist that this can’t be done. 
I differ with them for several reasons. 
In the first place, the history of many 
industrialized nations shows that an 
outlay of twelve per cent can be made 
without appreciably reducing the 
standard of living. In Nazi Germany 
the living standard actually rose along 
with a huge and a growing military 
outlay. It happened here, too, in 
World War II. And to some extent it 
is even true of the poorly managed 
Soviet economy which has been ex- 
panding at a fairly rapid pace despite 
huge military investments. I do not 
deny at all that military expenditures 
are “unproductive,” although they do 
give some positive returns in more 
rapid technological progress and ex- 
panding transport facilities, and in 
training and education. 

How, then, can we afford these 
things? 
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Wi what do we do with our na- 
tional income now? What do you 
spend your salary for? What do I 
spend mine for? And how do corpora- 
tions and other business use their in- 
comes? 

We seem to need about fifty-five 
per cent of our annual total income 
for the physical needs of our people 
and the maintenance of our industrial 
plant. The other forty-five per cent 
may be divided into the following: 
luxury items, industrial expansion, 
savings, and military expenditures. 
Luxury items account for twenty per 
cent, more or less. Investment needs 
range anywhere from five to fifteen. 
Savings run from five to ten per 
cent. Cuts in these three categories 
can, if need be, boost the military ex- 
penditure very considerably. And 
there is no question of the need. 

It is perfectly true that spending 
more for military purposes would cut 
the consumption of non-essential lux- 
ury goods, and reduce the amount of 
yearly savings, and perhaps slow 
down our industrial expansion. But 
none of these items would have to be 
eliminated entirely or even in large 


part. Even a much higher military 
budget would not require us to aban- 
don our standard of living, or stop 
short our industrial growth. 

The rough listing of our national 
income as shown in Table 2 will make 
this clear. 

There is just one change here. Sim- 
ply by cutting our luxury-items spend- 
ing in half, we get the twelve per cent 
we need for military spending. Note 
especially sustenance and maintenance 
continue to permit a comfortable life. 

There are some impressive figures 
on our economic strength in Table 3. 

The latest reported average tax rate 
on individual income was about 
twelve per cent. This was for 1946 
when taxes were considerably higher. 
Early in 1950 the average rate was 
estimated at less than nine per cent. 
If we were to go back to the 1946 rate, 
about six billion dollars more would 
become available and the burden still 
would be far from back-breaking. 
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In this connection a Gallup poll of 
August 1950 showed that sixty per 
cent of the voters are in favor of pay- 
ing the increased cost of defense by 
taxes, and only nineteen per cent 
were in favor of borrowing. (During 
the last war, the U.S. paid forty-five 


per cent of the war cost from taxes.) 
For once, the voter is in agreement 
with the expert as shown by a recent 
statement of sixty-five leading econ- 
omists who called for an increase in 
taxes “to cover the rise in expenditure 
fully and to balance the budget.’”! 

Table 4 contains my suggestions on 
where to get more money for neces- 
sary security. 


Socn a program would perhaps 
cover the cost of American security. 
But let us assume that it won’t be 
enough — that there will still be a 
deficit which cannot be covered by 


more taxes. Could we borrow? Can 
we add even more to our vast national 
debt without going bankrupt? 

I want to say, first, that I have no 
confidence in any theory that a high 
national debt is a blessing in disguise. 
Public debt I consider an evil— 
though far less an evil than unpre- 
paredness. 

Our present national debt is about 
the equivalent of one year’s national 
income. By comparison, the national 
debt both of 1865 and 1932 was 0.4 
of a year’s income. But the most im- 
portant relationship appears to be the 
amount we pay out annually as inter- 
est on our national debt (not the 
amount of the debt itself) as com- 
pared to our national income. Today 
this proportion is only a little higher 
than it was in 1868 right after the 
Civil War. It seems to me that the 
size of our debt is much less signifi- 
cant than most of us generally assume. 

If we agree that the relationship 
between our national debt and our 


interest payments on it ought not to 
increase, and if we further assume 
that our national income will double 
within twenty-five years (it all but 
doubled in the ten years," between 
1940 and 1950), then we could borrow 
approximately ten billion dollars per 
year more without adding to the rela- 
tive burden of the debt. 

So, about 42 billion dollars per year 
could be made available for American 
security without hurting anyone seri- 
ously. A military budget of 30 to 40 
billion dollars would end the supe- 
riority of Soviet armaments. 

A startling figure? Not quite. The | 
dollar now is worth only one-half of 
what it was ten years ago. The cost 
of military equipment has at least 
doubled. Hence a military budget of 
forty billion dollars corresponds to a 
pre-Pearl Harbor budget of some ten 
billion dollars. Since our actual mili- 
tary outlay in 1941 was 6.2 billion, a 
current forty billion military budget 
would be just sixty-one per cent larger 
which, considering the changes in the 
world situation and the inadequacy 
of the pre-Pearl Harbor preparations, 
hardly can be termed excessive. 

If we really want to frighten the 


Soviets into peacefulness —is there 
any other way to maintain peace?— 
we had better think in broad terms 
and keep on doing so. The security 
of the United States and world peace 
cannot be bought cheaply through 
the busines-as-usual, politics-as-usual 
methods of too-little-and-too-late. We 
must abandon the idea that we can 
buy security through a military in- 
stalment plan. Let us make the need- 
ed effort now to save the tears and 
blood of an otherwise unavoidable 
third world war. 
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How to Get an 
Intelligence Manual 


Some months ago the Infantry 
Journal published a fine piece by 
Major Neil G. Stewart, which lam- 
basted the lack of up-to-date training 
texts for future G-2s and S-2s. Major 
Stewart ended by suggesting, rather 
rosily, I thought, that “a simple 
manual —written to give the G-2 or 
S-2,all the information he needs to 
provide his commander with accurate, 
adequate and timely information of 
the enemy and of actual and possible 
areas of operation.” Even more op- 
timistically, he urged that the manual 
when written “be given Army-wide 
distribution and adopted for resident 
instruction in all service schools that 
teach the production of combat in- 
telligence.” 

Major Stewart and about a thou- 
sand others of us, too. Anyone who 
has even found himself suddenly 
made responsible for -2 section duties, 
even at battalion level, will cheer the 
proposal and wonder if Major Stewart 
thinks there’s ary chance. 

The biggest difficulty, in trying to 
produce the sort of combat intelli- 
gence handbook that Major Stewart 
and you and I would like to own is 
simply a question of selectivity. What 
are we going to include between its 
covers? And how can we be sure that 
what we choose is right? 

Late in 1946 the Infantry Journal 
Press published a small book by Lieu- 
terant Colonel Stedman Chandler 
and Colonel Robert W. Robb, called 
Front-Line Intelligence. It ran to 172 
closely printed pages and was—for 
my money—the best “crystal-ball gaz- 
ers’ guide” available to Infantry in- 
telligence personnel in the wake of 
World War II. For sheer clarity, co- 
gency and horse sense, it takes the 
cake. But—before we get too excited 
with Major Stewart over the stinginess 
of extant official manuals on this 
whole subject, listen to the wise con- 
cluding words of Colonels Chandler 
and Robb: 

“.. . Our table of contents is com- 
prehensive . . . Our treatment, we 
frankly admit, is not. Why? Because 
nobody could compress within a read- 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand 
to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. How- 
ever, the price for those “dashed off” 
with scant consideration for the rules of 
composition and rhetoric will be much 
less. Hold them to four or five hundred 
words and type them double-spaced. 











able book a comprehensive treatment 
of the many and divergent subjects 
under the general heading of Combat 
Intelligence.” Remember, they wrote 
this after doing a really superior job 
for the would-be G-2 and S-2, cover- 
ing in a relatively small space more 
(and more helpful) material than I 
have ever found in all the field man- 
uals on -2 work together. They were 
just aware of their human limitations 
as authors, 

But here is what the Army could 
do, if it wants to help out future 
“crystal-ball gazers” in the way Major 
Stewart suggests. It could take Front- 
Line Intelligence, plus some of the 
more pertinent “lessons from combat” 
in World War II, plus the latest bits 
of practical wisdom to emerge from 
Korea, and hand the whole business 
over to a team of crack digest editors 
for boiling down. 

The result might not look like a 
field manual, but who is going to 
complain about that? I'd hazard a 


; small bet that it would become the 


cherished Bible of every poor cuss 
who, like Major Stewart and myself, 
is now wasting his breath bemoaning 
the “captive balloon approach” to 

combat intelligence training. 
It would be read—and the reading 
might save some lives and equipment. 
Lr. Epwarp ANDROVETTE 

MI-USAR 


The Mishandling 
of Noncoms 


In the course of getting back into 
the business of combat readiness, are 
we going to use or misuse our non- 
commissioned officers? The noncom 
has been generally mishandled for the 
last several years—at least since 1945. 

There are offices in the Army 
where senior sergeants are employed 
as mere messengers. This is simply 


disgraceful. Master and_ technical 
sergeants may be found driving motor 
vehicles, cooking, pulling targets, 
doing all sorts of chores which are 
not dishonorable, of course, but are 
—as regular occupations'—beneath 
the dignity and prestige which should 
be the due of a sergeant. 

Further mishandling of noncoms 
has come from the timidity and 
cautiousness of senior officers. Many 
commanders have prescribed,’in the 
strictest terms, that officers shall per- 
form certain duties which should 
rightfully be the job of noncoms. 
They have done this because they 
wanted to be able to say to higher 
authority, in case things went wrong, 
“An officer was present and in charge, 
which indicates that I, at least, have 
fully discharged my responsibility.” I 
know of no other explanation of why 
officers are so frequently required 
personally to ride the truck returning 
girls from a company picnic, to in- 
spect each rifle before it is brought 
back from the firing line, to count 
the canteen covers turned in for sal- 
vage, to inventory the contents of the 
kitchen shelves — personally to do 
many things that noncoms should do. 

The absurdity of this is brought 
into true focus when, on the first day 
on the battlefield, the noncom is sud- 
denly handed the stickiest kind of a 
job and has to do it strictly on his 
own. This job, suddenly thrust upon 
him, must be appraised in terms of 
human lives, and more important 
still, will have important bearing on 
the accomplishment of the battle mis- 
sion of the company, battalion, and 
regiment. Should we be surprised 
that the noncom so unfairly put on 
the spot will botch the job? 

When the solution to the situation 
is so obvious it is strange that we fre- 
quently fail to use it. Throughout 
his training and subsequent service 
the noncom should be treated as a 
leader, a noncommissioned officer. He 
should be held strictly responsible for 
the training and discipline of his 
men, and for the performance of all 


‘Let me make clear that there is nothing 
wrong in any officer, commissioned or non- 
commissioned, of any rank, pitching in per- 
sonally to assist the detail under his charge 
in the accomplishment of an assigned fatigue 
job while yet retaining direction of it—such 
action is, indeed, characteristic of good lead- 
ership. I hope the reader will perceive and 


, acknowledge the difference between this and 


the regular assignment of the NCO to a 
job which should be detailed to a private 
or civilian. 
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sorts of duties requiring initiative 
and integrity. He should be required 
to perform many of the duties with- 
out superior supervision. His opin- 
ions on military matters should be 
sought, and considered. If, in his 
performance of separate and unsu- 
pervised jobs, he falls down and gets 
his superiors in trouble, he should be 
broken—and the officer should thank 
his stars that he found him out before 
the outfit went into battle. 

All that we do, these days, is or 
should be in preparation for war. In 
this situation let’s not treat our non- 
coms as high-paid privates. A man 
simply cannot and will not function 
as a leader in such a restricted and 
unnatural atmosphere. 

Cot. Hamitton H. Howze 
Armor 


Adjust your Sights 
For Keeps 


Two conditions now exist that hin- 
der the average soldier’s ability as a 
marksman, especially in field firing. 
The first is the unfamiliarity, or in 
most cases the complete ignorance 
of nine out of ten soldiers with the 
proper use of the elevation drum on 
the MI rifle. The second is the wide 
variation between the center of the 


wind gauge and the actual zero of 
most rifles. 

The unit commander has the means 
and can easily correct both condi- 


tions. The first he can correct by 
following instructions pertaining to 
sight setting as prescribed in FM 23-5, 
and the second by careful supervision 
of firing of all his weapons and mak- 
ing corrections as provided therein. 
This discussion is concerned par- 
ticularly with the M1 rifle. However, 
it is applicable to the carbine and the 
BAR. All three weapons are manu- 
factured for one purpose—combat 
usefulness—and they are the finest 
weapons made for their purpose. 
Current training practices instruct 
the pupil to set his rear sight on the 
M1 rifle at so many clicks to fire at 200 
yards, usually 8 or 10. Then he is 
instructed to go up so many clicks to 
fire 300 and 500 yards, respectively, 
and some other fancy instructions 
(depending on the instructor’s imagi- 
nation and the pupil trying to figure 
out short cuts) about how for each 
increase of 100 yards of range he is 
to go up so many clicks. Now, when 
this pupil gets to transition, or field 
firing, and he sees a tare@et at 400 or 
600 yards, he immediately tries to 
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guess how many clicks he should use 
(he never fired these on known dis- 
tance) or draws a “course bead” or 
“fine bead” if he was raised in the 
squirrel-shooting country. In either 
case, he is very apt to be wrong. 

Let us go back. to the 200-yard 
range, and do it properly. Have the 
pupil set his sight setting at 8 or 10 
clicks, and fire until he has found the 
proper elevation setting. Experience 
shows that this will vary from 2 to 
20 clicks of elevation for this range. 
If it is more or less than these limits, 
the front sight should be discarded 
and a new one installed. Having 
found the correct number of clicks 
for 200 yards for his rifle the pupil 
then locks the sight and takes out his 
screw driver and loosens the set screw 
which fastens the elevation or range 
drum. The loosened range drum is 
moved until the 200-yard mark is op- 
posite the index mark on the rear- 
sight mount and then clamped tightly 
in place by applying the screw driver 
to the set screw and tightening. He 
writes down the number of clicks and 
doesn’t forget it. Occasionally he 
should check by counting clicks to 
see if the range dial is properly set at 
200 yards. 

From then on the pupil can forget 
about how many clicks it takes for 
other ranges. All he has to do is to 
unlock the sight and turn the eleva- 
tion drum to the desired range. Ex- 
perience in match firing has shown 
that the elevation drum is absolutely 
correct up to 600 yards. After that 
range, the drum is correct, but the 
firer has difficulty lining up his sights 
correctly due to the large front and 
peep sights. How to adjust and use 
the elevation-scale drum is carefully 
and fully set forth in FM 23-5, but 
alas! it apparently hasn’t been fol- 
lowed too closely. 

Let us discuss the second condition, 
that of excessive lateral rear-sight 
adjustments. When an M1 rifle is 
zeroed in, it is not at all uncommon 
for the rear sight to be 6 or 7 clicks 
to the right or left of center. Oc- 
casionally some will be found that are 
more than that. Once the zero wind- 
age is determined, wind corrections 
can always be applied from that point 
regardless of whether it is at the exact 
center of the wind gauge or several 
clicks off. However, it is much better 
if the wind gauge reads within | or 
2 clicks of the exact center. 

Fortunately, this can be easily ad- 
justed. After the zero setting has 
been determined, simply loosen the 


front sight and move it over the same 
distance the rear sight is off center 
and in the opposite direction. With 
a little luck the first adjustment will 
will be exactly right; otherwise try 
again. 

Occasionally, front sights become 
loose and even fall off. In this event 
the man has to zero his rifle all over 
again. A simple precaution will pre- 
vent such trouble. Once the rifle is 
zeroed, make a scratch mark across the 
face of the front sight and base with 
a file. This will not prevent the 
front sight from becoming loose and 
falling off, but in the event it does, 
all that has to be done is to put the 
front sight back on the base and 
match up the scratch marks. 

Men come and go in units. At any 
given time any unit has a substantial 
number of men armed with weapons 
they have never fired. A unit com- 
mander may insure good shooting if 
he is certain that his weapons have 
been zeroed properly and two records 
maintained of such zeroings: (1) Keep 
a roster of all weapons showing 
weapon number and correct sight 
setting for 200 yards; (2) place a slip 
of paper in the butt of the rifle 
showing the correct sight setting for 
200 yards. 

Accurate shooting will increase fire 
power and its effect immensely. 

Lt. Cor. Frank M. Crow 
Infantry 


Don’t File ’em, 
Throw ’em Away 

Every minute spent on paper work 
represents a loss of time from training 
for some soldier or neglect of training 
by some officer. This is most appar- 
ent in companies and battalions. 

One big way to have more time for 
training is to cut out all time-wasting 
tasks. The filing and sorting of non- 
essential documents for example. 
The classification and filing of gen- 
eral and special orders that do not 
pertain to anyone in your unit. Also, 
the saving of daily bulletins of all 
units higher than the next higher 
unit; and the collection of army, 
corps and division orders. 

FM 101-5 (SOFM) specifically des 
ignates the adjutant general (or ad- 
jutant) as the office of record. You 
can throw away the above documents 
with impunity. The regimental ad- 
jutant saves them for you—if you 
have to refer to one, a telephone call 
should produce its exact wording. 

Lr. Cot. James H. Hayes 
Infantry 
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Mobilization Progress 


In the months that followed the 
fateful 25 June 1950, the nation’s 
mobilization planners were in a plight 
more aggravating than that of the 
boy on the icy hill who slipped back 
two steps for every forward one he 
made. The Army, starting with a 
scratch force of 600,000 or fewer men 
organized into ten  under-strength 
divisions, plus a few regimental com- 
bat teams likewise under-strength and 
supporting units organized for peace- 
time rather than combat support, 
committed six infantry divisions in 
Korea in a few short months and at 
the same time made certain definite 
steps toward materially increasing its 
overall strength, How much more 
depended upon the developing situa- 
tion and mobilization planners are 
without crystal balls. —Too much mo- 
bilization could be disastrous to the 
Nation’s production goals and too 
little could be catastrophic. 

The first task was to get a fighting 
force into Korea that could handle 
the North Korean Communist armies. 
This was done in brilliant fashion as 
the victories in the early fall testified. 
Under-strength units were brought to 
full strength by stripping other units 
of trained men. Independent combat 
teams were attached to divisions 
which had been getting along with 
two regiments instead of three. Men 
with critically-needed skills were in 
such urgent demand that priorities on 
their services were difficult to establish 
and maintain. 

But an army that could handle the 
North Koreans was far from strong 
enough to take on the Chinese Red 
Army, whose entry, as General Mac- 
Arthur observed, made it an entirely 
new war, 


The entry of the Chinese into the 
Korean war had and will have a pro- 
found influence on the future of the 
world. But it is doubtful if it in- 
creased the problems of the mobiliza- 
tion planners very much. They were 
already over their heads in problems. 
But they had made some tangible 
progress and more could be expected. 

Four National Guard divisions and 
two Guard regimental combat teams 
along with various other types of 
units were federalized and went into 
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training. Two more National Guard 
divisions were ordered to be mobil- 
ized after the first of the year and are 
now in training. 

Reserves, enlisted and commis- 
sioned, who were not members of or- 
ganized units were called to active 
duty. 

The handling of the call-up of Na- 
tional Guard units and Reserves, in- 
dividually or by units, was a subtle 
problem. If it was an all-out mobiliza- 
tion the best organized units could 


‘be called up first and the others as 


camps and training grounds became 
available. But with less than all-out 
mobilization on the boards it was im- 
portant to keep the organized civilian 
component units where they were so 
that they could be called up in a 
hurry if it became necessary. 

At the end of the year the Army 
changed its policy somewhat and an- 
nounced that combat-trained captains 
and lieutenants in organized National 
Guard and Reserve Corps units could 
volunteer for active duty. They would 
be among the 7,500 volunteer officers 
the Army wants to get in March. If 
not enough of them volunteer, re- 
servists not members of organized 
units will be ordered to duty. 


The draft brought in good raw ma- 
terial in limited numbers and would 
bring in more as the Army’s capacity 
for training them improved. Here 
too was a problem. The Korean war 
had stripped the country of the 
trained Regulars, especially junior 
officers and noncoms, who are the 





NEW INSIGNIA 

Pictured above is the insignia of 
the new Armor arm It embodies 
the crossed sabers of its parent, 
ne and the front of a 
tank. 

The merged Artillery arm will 
wear the familiar crossed cannons 
insignia of the former Field Ar- 
tillery. 











prime instrument for training recruits. 
Until the Army could build up its 
store of trained cadres the number of 
draftees it could assimilate was limit- 
ed. There were indications that that 
point had been reached by the end of 
the year when the Army announced 
that its draft calls (80,000 per month) 
for the first few months of 1951 would 
be vastly larger than the number it 
had been taking. 

By the end of the fiscal year the 
strength of the Army probably could 
be almost three times what it was in 
June 1950. 


Geared for Production 


The number of men the armed 
forces put in uniform would have an 
effect on the capacity of the nation to 
produce the equipment and muni- 
tions that would be needed by the 
military forces and their allies. This 
problem was one amorg many that 
occupied the time and thoughts of the 
top planners in the Defense Depart- 
ment. General Marshall has men- 
tioned it a number of times and Secre- 
tary Pace of the Army spoke of it 
when he told a congressional com- 
mittee: “I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that the key to efficient mo- 
bilization is the careful synchroniza- 
tion of the mobilization and training 
of military manpower with the mo- 
bilization and conversion of industry.” 

Properly geared, the nation’s capac- 
ity to produce munitions for war is 
greater than even the stupendous pro- 
duction totals it recorded during 
World War II. To give production 
the direction it needed the Command- 
er in Chief appointed Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, President of General Electric 
Company, the nation’s mobilization 
director. Mr. Wilson, whose World 
War II record in the War Production 
Board marked him as an able and 
energetic administrator, was given 
authority greater than that held by 
top mobilizers in 1942-45. Among his 
close assistants will be General Lucius 
D. Clay, now retired. General Clay 
was the Army’s foremost production 
expediter during the war years and 
later served as deputy to Mr. Byrnes 
when he was Director of War Mo- 
bilization. 

In the months since 25 June there 
have been repeated cries that the na- 
tion was not rearming fast enough 
and that there was feet-dragging and 
confusion in Washington, especially, 
perhaps, in the Pentagon building. 
The statements of General Marshall 











and the one quoted above by Mr. 
Pace did not satisfy the critics. But 
the critics could not be told of the 
planning that was going on behind 
the scencs. It takes time to spend $1, 
$10 or $25 billions wisely. Orders are 
going out and have been going out. 
The declaration of national emer- 
gency is helping. Before the declara- 
tion the armed forces were required 
by law to advertise for competitive 
bids; now they can negotiate con- 
tracts. Also the establishing of the 
Office of Mobilization Director en- 
ables the government to put the heat 
on establishments which are reluctant 
to put aside private orders for gov- 
ernment work. There are such. 


The Army will be the earliest bene- 
ficiary of the increased production al- 
though it may not be noticeably so. 
This is because the Navy and Air 
Force both were getting more “hard- 
ware” under pre-Korean budgets than 
the Army. 

Since the end of the shooting war 
in 1945 the Army had been doing 
without new equipment. General 
Bradley noted that from 1945 to 1950 
the Army had only ten per cent of all 
military procurement. 

The modernization of Army equip- 
ment is the most critical problem he 
has had to face as Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Collins said at a budget hearing. 
He repeated the statement in last 
month’s issue of this Journal stating 
that “modernization of equipment is 
the No. 1 problem of the Army.” 

Army tank production was almost 
at a standstill until the Korean war 
came along. Mr. Archibald Alexander, 
Under Secretary of the Army, recently 
noted that while the Army had only 
$29 millions for tank production last 
year it will spend more than $1 bil- 
lion this year and more will be re- 
quired later. This will put tank pro- 
duction in high gear and within a 
year the Army should be receiving 
tanks in quantity. 

In addition to Army equipment and 
weapons, the Air Force will have 
large contracts for aircraft and the 
Navy for both aircraft and ships. The 
guided missile program is being step- 
ped up and there is the all-important 
weapons program of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

Details of all of these programs 
necessarily are classified. Fewer facts 
and figures were being made public 
—which in itself was a healthy sign 
of the growing sense of responsibility 
of the nation. 
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Air Force 


The Air Force had a four-pronged 
plan for making American air power 
supreme. It includes aircraft produc- 
tion, mobilization and training of 
men, increases in the number of air 
bases here and overseas, and the pro- 
duction of equipment other than air- 
craft. 

The President has said that the na- 
tion will be turning out planes five 
times the present rate within a year. 
Aircraft production figures are neces- 
sarily classified but there have been 
reports that production will emphas- 
ize the latest jet-powered fighters and 
bombers. The automobile industry 
will certainly be brought into the air- 
craft production field. 

In manpower the Air Force expects 
to reach a figure somewhere near 
900,000 by the end of the fiscal year. 
The number of groups will be in- 
creased to 68 or more from the 48 the 
Air Force had last June. 

By the end of 1950 the Air Force 
had activated 11 former bases and it 
arnounced at year’s end that 13 more 
will be reactivated within the coming 
year. All of these are within the 


-continental U.S. and will be used in 


training Air Force men and units. 


Navy 


Within the year the Navy will 
double the number of ships it has in 
fighting trim and increase in strength 
to about 800,000 officers and men. It 
will emphasize antisubmarine meas- 
ures and vastly increase its air 
strength. It hopes to build a huge 
flush-deck carrier similar to, but not 
as large, as the ill-fated United States, 
construction of which was stopped by 
former Secretary Louis Johnson. 

The Marine Corps will have sub- 
stantial growth. It now has an esti- 
mated 150,000 and 200,000 or more 
are contemplated. Many members of 
Congress would gladly vote to in- 
crease the Marine Corps even more 
and some Marines have talked of 
forming as many as four infantry 
divisions. 


INFANTRY SCHOOL 
The Job Grows Bigger 


The Infantry School, anticipating a 
tremendously increased work-load, has 
been deep in plans on a large number 
of projects. The planners found al- 
most immediately that the job of the 


school would be quite unlike it was 
ten years earlier. Then a student who 
had even a remote knowledge of com- 
bat was a rarity and the training and 
instruction had to be thorough and 
from scratch. Today, though, the 
country boasts a great pool of combat- 
experienced men who need little more 
than a refresher course that will 
sharpen up old techniques and intro- 
duce the weapons and methods the 
Army has developed since 1945. 


Three new problems have been 
started at Benning that show student 
officers and noncommissioned officers 
how to conduct practical battle indoc- 
trination training. One is an infil- 
tration course which requires trainees 
to negotiate obstacles under over- 
head machine-gun fire; another is the 
close-ccombat course which demon- 
strates quick and accurate use of 
weapons against surprise targets; the 
third is a. combat-in-cities course 
which teaches techniques implied in 
its name. All three of these courses 
were taught at the Infantry School 
during World War II and were fam- 
iliar to thousands of wartime infantry- 
men. 

Student officers are being taught 
some subjects totally alien to any 
World War II experience they may 
have had. For example the use of 
helicopters in tactical operations and 
logistical support in forward combat 
areas is being taught. Also the 
“heavy drop” technique devised for 
airborne assault operations. 


The “heavy drop” device is getting 
considerable attention these days. In 
the current (January) issue of the 
Infantry School Quarterly, Major Ed- 
ward M. Flanagan, Artillery, argues 
that the “heavy drop” technique will 
eliminate the use of gliders. This is 
not exactly a new idea for it has been 
kicking around in airborne circles for 
some time, but Major Flanagan’s ideas 
are worthy of consideration. Another 
article in the Quarterly describes a 
simple method for computing safe 
loads for cargo aircraft which is now 
being used by the 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion. Proper and safe loading of air- 
craft is the first step in getting the 
heavy stuff into the air where it can 
be dropped by parachute. You don’t 
just roll a, 105,,how, into a plane, tie 
it down and attach a parachute. The 
load has to’ be ,halanced in,the plane 
and the tricks to that that the 82d 
Division has simplified are described 
in the Quarterly article by Captain ]. 
K. Cockrell. 
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World Perimeters 


Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 


THE FAR EAST 


Events in Korea have profound- 
ly affected the international situation. 
When on 24 November, the Eighth 
Army crossed the Chongchon River 
and attacked to the northwest on a 
seventy-mile front in what was official- 
ly stated was to be an “all-out attack” 
there were available five U. S., five 
ROK divisions and allies equivalent 
to another division; about 150,000 
men. Next day the extreme right 
was driven back some six miles by 
an enemy counterattack where for 
the first time large Chinese units were 
identified. On the 26th the enemy at- 
tacked the entire right wing, and 
drove it back two or more miles. 
Eighth Army reports for the 27th 
claimed no significant changes in the 
front, and estimated the enemy as 
five Chinese and eleven North Korean 
divisions; 160,000 men in all. Orders 
were issued to withdraw to the south 
side of the Chongchon. 

On 28 November, Eighth Army ex- 
plained the withdrawal as due to 
“overwhelming” enemy strength. This 
was the first time the strength of the 
enemy had been reported in such 
terms. General MacArthur’s com- 
muniqué of the same day explained 
that the withdrawal was due to the 
intervention of Chinese forcés and 
that this was a new war. He requested 
the United Nations to instruct him as 
to how he should meet this enemy. 
{United Nations has failed to issue in- 
structions.] Eighth Army continued 
to retreat further and abandoned Py- 
ongyang on 4 December. Whether 
this was due to orders from higher 
authority is not yet known. 

From 24 November to 12 December 
three U. S. divisions (54,000 men) 
lost 5,885 men, and the allied con- 
tingent lost 1,014 more, Other di- 
visions of Eighth Army, mostly ROK, 
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issued no casualty reports of the peri- 
od. Losses reported average eleven 
per cent. Chinese losses, according to 
their report of 6 December, show 
35,000 wounded present in hospitals. 
If Eighth Army was correct in esti- 
mating the Chinese at 60,000, they 
were all but exterminated. There is 
no report as to the losses of the North 
Koreans. Up to the end of December, 
the Communist army in west Korea 
undertook no pursuit, nor interfer- 
ence with the withdrawal of Eighth 
Army. 

Meanwhile, commencing on 29 No- 
vember, France and Great Britain on 
the highest level expressed their con- 
cern to the United States as to the 
war with China leading to an early 
outbreak of World War III. Their 
press suggested breaking off the con- 
test with the Chinese even if this 
meant loss of prestige and abandon- 
ment of Korea. On the 30th President 
Truman at his press conference an- 
nounced that there would be no ap- 
peasement toward China, for to do 
so would encourage new Communist 
aggressions. Mention having been 
made as to the use of the atomic 
bomb, the President replied—his ex- 
act words at press conferences are not 
quoted—that the use of all weapons 
was always under consideration. 

This caused consternation in West- 
ern Europe. On the following day, 
1 December, Prime Minister Attlee of 
Great Britain decided to fly at once to 
Washington. He delayed one day to 
hold a four-hour conference with the 
French Premier. Their communiqué 
stated that they were in complete 
agreement as to what the Prime Min- 
ister was to say in Washington. He 
arrived there on the 4th, and at once 
conferred with President Truman. 

On 6 December, a partial agreement 
between the two Chiefs of State was 
announced. The United States re- 
nounced a proposition to blockade 


the Chira coast, but did order an 
embargo which applies only to Amer- 
ican ships, which were forbidden to 
trade with China. The press reported 
that it was decided to hold the In- 
chon-Seoul beachhead for “several 
weeks” and that the Pusan beach- 
head might be held by three ROK di- 
visions “for a while.” This would in- 
dicate that Korea was to be aban- 
doned. 

This idea seems to have been set 
aside on the next day. Instructions 
sent to General MacArthur caused 
him to issue orders to X Corps in 
northeast Korea to withdraw to south 
of the 38th parallel. His instructions 
to Eighth Army have not been re- 
leased but it was in fact also with- 
drawn to south of latitude 38, both 
movements having been completed by 
24 December. Published explana- 
tions of the withdrawal constantly 
referred to the cause being the “over- 
whelming” enemy strength. 

The conference at Washington 
ended on 8 December. It was agreed 
that the United States would give 
major consideration to the European 
Theater of Operations. In order to 
hasten organization of a Western 
European Army an early conference 
of the Defense and Foreign Ministers 
of the North Atlantic Alliance was 
ordered. No agreement was had as 
to the use of the atomic bomb, the 
disposition of Formosa or the war in 
Korea. 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
ALLIANCE 


hy case of war with the Soviet 
Union, the United States wants to be 


able to attack and overcome the 
enemy. The European Allies, on the 
contrary, are primarily interested in 
defense of their own countries. The 
divergence of views is a strategical 
weakness. 

European allies are united in ob- 
jecting to the United States using the 
atomic bomb in the Far East. They 
fear that if that occurs, Russia will 
retaliate. They do not believe that 
Russia would attempt, at least early 
in a war, to drop atomic bombs on 
American territory. The strength of 
the Soviet Air Force and the long 
flying distances involved seems to pre- 
clude such attempts until, and if, 
Russia secures air control. it is con- 
sidered possible if not probabic that 
Russia could drop atomic bombs over 
Western Europe. No European coun- 
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try has atomic bombs of its own to 
retaliate, and they are without a de- 
fense against atomic attack. 

What happens to the United States 
in the Far East is immaterial to most 
Europeans. They want protection for 
their own cities and peoples. They 
want the United States to stockpile 
atomic bombs, and should they be 
attacked, they expect the United 
States to rush to their aid with the 
atomic bombs. They desire that the 
United States never use the atomic 
bomb except as approved by them. 
President Truman seems to have re- 
fused to accept this point of view. 
Nevertheless, it will persist, and will 
materially affect the action of the 
Western European Allies. 

The Washington Conference also 
agreed to the rearming of Germany. 
On 12 December, the three Allied 
High Commissioners to West Ger- 
many, presented to that government 
the North Atlantic plan, to raise Ger- 
man regimental combat teams. Only 
one German RCT would be assigned 
to the same division, but two other 
RCTs of different allies would be as- 
signed. The division commander and 
staff might come from any nation in 
the pact, including Germany. The 


United States has not agreed to furn- 


ish RCTs for international divisions, 
nor have France or Great Britain. 
Germans would be associated with 
RCTs from Italy, the Benelux states, 
Norway, Denmark and Portugal. The 
Germans replied that this plan was 
unacceptable; insisted that Germans 
must be as free to organize troops as 
any other ally. 

A second meeting was held on 20 
December. It was agreed to discuss 
making peace with Germany and to 
appoint a board to examine into 
and report upon German participa- 
tion in a Western European army. 
This board was immediately ap- 
pointed. The U. S. member is Major 
General George P. Hays. 

The West Germans discreetly let 
it be known that they had received 
an invitation from Communist Ger- 
many to discuss reuniting all of Ger- 
many. Germans are in general anti- 
Communist but are willing to play 
the Communists against the Allies, in 
order to make the best possible bar- 
gain for themselves. If Germany was 
promised complete independence, it 
would almost certainly desire to as- 
sociate itself with the Atlantic Pact 
nations, rather than with the Com- 
munists. 

France, Britain and the U.S. are 


now engaged in strengthening their 
occupation forces in Germany. This 
is close to the Communist frontier. 
Concentrating troops near the enemy 
is a violation of elementary strategical 
principles. This may be expressed by 
Napoleon’s maxim: “It is a principle 
that the union of various bodies must 
never be made near the enemy, be- 
cause the enemy by concentrating his 
forces may not only prevent their 
junction, but may beat them sepa- 
rately.” 

The explanation for this apparent 
risk seems to have been given in the 
British Parliament. Among the mem- 
bers of that body are two ex-Chiefs 
of the Royal Air Force and other dis- 
tinguished former officers of the RAF. 
Their consensus, apparently adopted 
by the British, was that if the NATO 
air forces based on Britain was 
brought up to a certain strength it 
would be able to hold up and dis- 
organize any Soviet advance, regard- 
less of the ground defense. The 
United States has sent to Great 
Britain substantial air units, and the 
combined U.S. and British strengths 
are approaching the numbers held 
sufficient to defeat a Soviet attack. 

The Germans have no confidence 
in this plan. Before they start rearm- 
ing they want a frontier guard in 
place strong enough to stop a hostile 
advance. No such force is in sight. 

On 18 December, the Defense and 
Foreign Ministers of the North Atlan- 
tic Allies completed a two-day con- 
ference at Brussels. It was unanimous- 
ly agreed to expedite the formation of 
a Western European army to be under 
a Supreme Commander. President 
Truman was requested to make Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower available 
for this position. The President im- 
mediately did so, and authorized Gen- 
eral Eisenhower to assume command 
over the U.S. Forces in Germany. The 
other NATO nations are individually 
to take the same action regarding their 
respective forces. 


SOVIET UNION 


L; IS well to know what a possible 
enemy estimates our strength ard mo- 
tives to be. Here are some extracts: 

The Cominform’s Advance CP at 
Peiping on 6 October in a broadcast 
agreed with American estimates that 
“the major decisive battlefield will be 
Europe.” It then continued: “For 
this reason, before launching the 
great war, American imperialism must 
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first seek the arming of Japan, aggres- 
sion against Korea, so that the war 
preparations in Asia may be com- 
pleted before it can proceed with ease 
of mind with preparations in Eu- 
rope.” Russian and Chinese commen- 
tators expressed the opinion that the 
correct solution to this situation 
would be for the USSR to strike in 
Europe while the war continues in 
Asia. 

Press articles, first noted on | 
November, and later expanded, al- 
lege that the strength of the United 
States is overestimated. After the 
withdrawal of Eighth Army, the U.S. 
forces were referred to as the paper 
tiger, easily defeated. The military 
position of the United States showed 
the following major defects according 
to the Communist press: 

(1) Battle lines are too long (Baltic 
Sea to Trieste and to Korea). 

(2) American forces are so far 
away from their bases, as to make 
supply and replacement extremely 
difficult. 

(3) The United States lacks man- 
power (presumably in comparison 
with the Soviet Union) has low mor- 
ale, and lacks battle experience. Both 
Germany and Japan have greater 
fighting power than the United States 
(This belief explains why Russia is 
so sensitive to rearming these two na- 
tions). 

(4) U.S. allies are weak. None is 

useful. Britain, France and Italy are 
no longer military powers. 
- (5) “The United States has not yet 
a major base for offensive action 
either in the Far East or in West 
Europe.” 

Regarding U.S. superiority in in- 
dustrial production, it was written 
that: 

“It is true that the United States is 
superior in materials; steel, iron, 
coal and oil. This superiority is nul- 
lified by her military and other weak 
points—especially long transportation 
lines which will consume her oil. Be- 
cause of transportation difficulties her 
supply of [raw] materials will become 
increasingly difficult. 

“Moreover, the American superior- 
ity is only temporary. As soon as the 
United States starts World War III, 
West Europe will be quickly liberated. 
Then the ratio as to production be- 
tween the two sides will change; 
American superiority will vanish. For 
example, after the liberation of West 
Europe the production of steel of the 
Soviet Union and its Democratic Peo 
ple’s Democracies, plus that of West 
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Europe will exceed 67,000,000 tons 
per annum, as against 70,800,000 tons 
for the United States in 1948.” [U.S. 
steel production is really around 
100,000,000 tons per annum; to which 
might be added another 20,000,000 
for the British Commonwealth.] 

On 1 December, in East Berlin, the 
President of the Peoples Chamber, 
Johannes Dieckman, in a major 
speech, delivered in the presence of 
General Vassily I. Chuikov, Soviet 
CinC in East Germany, said: “The 
nations of the World Peace Camp 
stand, with all the power of their 
ideology behind the [Chinese] Volun- 
teers in North Korea. They are not 
timid pacifists, and they will not re- 
main dumb if the American guns are 
not silenced there.” This statement 
should be compared with that of 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai on 2 
October (reported on page 38 of the 
December issue of this magazine) that 
China “would not stand aside if 
North Korea were invaded.” Chou 
En-lai’s warning was ignored, but it 
meant what it said. The Berlin 
speech may also mean just what it 
says. 

On 3 November, the Soviet Union 
complained to the, three Western 
Powers regarding the decision of the 
North Atlantic Alliance to rearm Ger- 
many, saying it was a violation of the 
Potsdam Agreement of 1945. It re- 
quested a conference of the Foreign 
Ministers to discuss this. This offer 
has been accepted by the Western 
Powers subject to the proposed con- 
ference also discussing other disputes 
between Russia and the West—Aus- 
tria, Trieste, Korea, Formosa, and so 
on, with a preliminary conference of 
deputies to arrange an agenda. As 
this account closes, the Soviet press 
charged that the Western reply con- 
stituted evasive action — important 
point was rearmament of Germany 
which Russia would never tolerate. 
Another warning. 

As the year 1950 came to an end, it 
found the world in a state of appre- 
hension, with war threatening. Never 
before have preparations been so 
great, and never before have great 
preparations for war failed to lead 
to war. Under such ‘conditions war 
may start from any incident, without 
its being desired by either side. This 
is a time of danger, and particularly 
so to the United States, which is con- 
fronted by an unscrupulous and 
strong power, and is aided by allies 
who, as the Soviets allege, are general- 
ly weak. 





By Col. S. L. A. Marshall 


A thorough study of military mo- 
bility—both personal mobility of 
the soldier, and mobility as it ap- 
plies to our whole military estab- 
lishment. 

Colonel Marshall treats mobility, 
not as a problem of faster ma- 
chines and better equipment, but 


transport forces, but that brings 
new vitality to the average sol- 
dier’s orientation and indoctrina- 
tion. 


THE SOLDIER’S LOAD AND 
THE MOBILITY OF A 
NATION — $1.00 


Order TODAY from 














Colonel Stimson 


To the Editors: 

On page 7 of the December number 
you had a fine tribute to a great Ameri- 
can. 

On my wall hang two commissions. 

The first is as a “Second Lieutenant of 
Field Artillery,” is dated 27 May 1912, 
and is signed “H. L. Stimson, Secretary 
of War.” 

The second is as a “Temporary Major 
General in the Army of the United 
States,” is dated 12 April 1945 and is 
signed “Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
War.” 

It is unusual, to say the least, for an 
American citizen to be honored with the 
office of Secretary of War in_ periods 
separated by thirty-two years. 

Maj. Gen. Curt ANDRUS 
Deputy Commander 
Headquarters Second Army 
Fort George G. Meade, Md. 


The Stubb Boys 


To the Editors: 


Captain Robert A. Scruton’s “The 
Question” in the December issue was 
most stimulating and certainly calls for 
an answer. 

Lieutenant Stubb is most familiar to 
me for I have met him many times when 
the going was especially tough. His 
brother, Sergeant Stubb, was just as much 
a blessing and a curse to those of us 
who had him in our companies. 

1 am afraid that it is too late to do 
anything about the Stubb boys of World 
War Il. Probably they are out of the 
Army and pretty bitter about their last 
days of service. 

Fortunately the Stubb family is a big 
one and always shows up when they are 
needed the most. In Korea the younger 
Stubbs are already at work. Right now 
they are worth their weight in gold to 
their regimental commander, but the 
good colonel is going to get more gray 
hairs from worrying about these brothers 
when the fighting is over. 

I believe the Stubbs can be salvaged 
and that they are worth salvaging. An 
indoctrination course conducted by of- 
ficers they can respect might do the trick. 
The important thing is to tie in every- 
thing you want a Stubb to do with its 
ultimate worth in combat. This course 
might take as long as a year and not all 
of the Stubbs would complete it success- 
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fully, but those that did would be worth 
the effort. 

Now how about an article concern- 
ing the fate of Captain Doright, the 
finest officer the army ever had until the 
first time he was shot at? 

Capt. TEeRRENCE H. McCorMick 
Inf.-USAR 
2023 South Arlington Ave. 
Los Angeles 18, Calif. 


A Guardman’s Thanks 


To the Editors: 

Just a note to express a Guardsman’s 
thanks and commendation for printing 
“A Salute to the Citizen Soldier” in the 
December issue. 

The message will do much for the 
morale of those men who saw service in 
many fine fighting outfits during World 
War II and who, since 1945, have re- 
mained in contact through the Guard. 

Guardsmen will realize you were not 
compelled to print the article and will 
even mere appreciate the fine service and 
tribute you have rendered them. 

W. C. BLANCHETTE 
Secretary to the Governor 
Office of the Governor 
Helena, Mont. 


Patron Saint 
To the Editors: 


Referring to page 6 of the December 
1950 number, “Protection from Thunder 
and Fire,” in which we are informed 
that Infantrymen have no patron saint, 
I read in the Infantry Journal before 
World War I that the patron saint of 
foot soldiers was St. Maurice. 

If the files of the Infantry Journal 
were indexed, a worthy project undoubt- 
edly, you would find the reference in- 
dexed. 

The Infantry Journal by whatever 
name you choose to call it, is still my 
favorite magazine. 

Cot. W. R. Scott 

USA-Rtd. 

1626 Argonne Place, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
e We have a very good index but the 
indexer overlooked the article Colonel 
Scott mentions. Indexers themselves need 
a patron saint to protect them from 
errors of ommission and commission. 


Right Picture, Wrong Regiment 
To the Editors: : 

I was company commander of the 
9th Infantry’s Cannon Company until 
wounded in early September 1944, and 
behold! today, when I opened the De- 
cember Comsat Forces JourNAL to 
“Surprise, Opportunely Applied,” by 
Robert H. Carlson, the picture showing 
the cannon in operation was of my own 
company and not that of the 38th In- 
fantry. This picture was taken on 39 
August 1944 of the Ist Section, Ist Pla- 
toon, Cannon Company, 9th Infantry, 
then in position near the Brest airfield. 

The military staff here at Allen Mili- 
tary Academy (by the way, three-fourths 
of my staff are veterans of the 2d Division, 
World War II) offer our best wishes for 
the future success of Comsat Forces 
JournaL. We rate it so high that many 
subjects are used in our lectures. 

May. Kerrn ANGwIN 

Infantry 

PMS&T 
Allen Military Academy 
Bryan, Texas 
¢ Many official Army pictures of World 
War II do not identify units smaller than 
divisions. A rifle squad will be identified 
as from the “999th Infantry Division,” 
for example, with no reference to regi- 
ment, battalion or company. So what is 
an editor to do? Actually, we don’t think 
it makes a great deal of difference. We 
try to find pictures of units mentioned 
but they are not always available or are 
not identified. The Army is so stand- 
ardized that a picture of almost any 
gun crew of an Infantry Cannon Com- 
pany in Europe in 1944 would be suit- 
able illustration. 


Parent’s Defense 


To the Editors: 

In your letters column of the Decem- 
ber issue, you published a letter from 
Robert S. Mugavin criticizing the Com- 
BAT Forces JouRNAL for not denouncing 
my book, Hood: Cavalier General. 

Mr. Mugavin asserts that I have been 
guilty of “rank inaccuracies, obvious 
cribbing and failure to evaluate Hood's 
capabilities as a commanding general.” 
He believes that the book “smells.” 

I will not argue on what kind of odor 
arises from Hood, but a certain prid: of 
parenthood impels me to deny as coolly 
as possible Mr. Mugavin’s other charges. 
Against his opinion I would balance 
that of the military historian, Fletcher 
Pratt, in his review in the New York 
Times of 20 November 1949, which rads 
in part, “His book gets a high place, not 
only among Civil War biographies but 
also among those which trace the develop- 
ment of a man. . . . One may also be 
grateful for some acute remarks on over- 
all Confederate strategy and for a general 
fairness altogether rare among authors of 
specialized biographies.”. . . 
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_ As to the charge of “cribbing” I roust 
affirm that I stole nothing from any other 
writer or source beyond the material cus- 
tomarily and necessarily extracted from 
other works and duly credited. 

Mr. Mugavin is entitled to his own 
opinion on whether I failed to “evaluate 
Hood's capabilities.” I believe they were 
stated most clearly. 

To remove the “smell” of Hood from 
Mr. Mugavin’s shelves, if it has not al- 
ready been destroyed or cast out, I will 
gladly refund his four dollars on receipt 
of his copy sent me express collect. 

I think you are doing a fine job with 
the new JOURNAL. 

RICHARD O’CoNNOR 
The Herald Express 
Los Angeles54, Calif. 


A Poet's Reply 


To the Editors: 

In your columns, Murray B. Stephens 
complains that my poetry is unrhymed. 
Mr. Stephens is totally mistaken; he will 
see that my poems do rhyme, if he will 
only take the troublato read them. But 
my rhymes are not end-rhymes; they oc- 
cur at the front of certain accented syl- 
lables. I use “front-rhyme,” or allitera- 
tion. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors first 
used this type of rhyme; they found it 
to be good rhyme indeed for war and 
the sea. Instances of front-rhyme are 
common in poets of England and Ameri- 
ca for a thousand years. 

Fully a decade before I wrote Words 
Into Steel 1 found that end-rhyme of the 
type Mr. Stephens desires was hardly 
effective in poetry. The result, as in 
most Army poetry, was doggerel; the 
thyme seemed forced; it created humor- 
ous effects, and unintentional humorous 
effects at that. Moreover, the use of this 
rhyme keeps the poet from saying what 
he wants to say; and it forces him into 
conventional patterns. 

. . » But even though the poems dis- 
_please Mr. Stephens, my buddies of Com- 
‘pany G and others of the 163d Infantry 
Regiment read and liked them; so did 
other members of the 4lst Infantry 
Division; so did Yank and other period- 
icals. . . . If Mr. Stephens reads my 
poems aloud and pronounces them in the 
tones that they call for, he will no longer 
have any complaint about them. But, 
like most people, Mr. Stephens probably 
reads a poem aloud as it was intedned 
to be read. 

What right has Mr. Stephens to call 
anyone lazy for not complying with his 
prejudice? I spent ten years developing 
a poetry technique with rhyme. To get 
material for this poetry, I volunteered at 
the age of thirty-three from a lazy base- 
section job in Theater Fiscal Office in 
Brisbane to serve as a rifleman. . . . Ask 
my COs .. . about my combat record 

. ask Irv Sprague, my platoon leader. 

. «+ I believe that Mr. Stephens ought 
to say publicly that he withdraws [the 
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charge that I am lazy]; I demand an 
apology worthy of an officer and a gen- 
tleman. 

Harcis WESTERFIELD 
East Central State College 
Ada, Okla. 


Commacd of Tactical Air 


To the Editors: 

“Who Shoul:] Command Tactical Air 
Forces?” is certainly a curiously reasoned 
argument when reduced to fundamen- 
tals. Colonel Kintner’s argument really 
boils down to the proposition that air- 
ground cooperation was effective in the 
last war because air force generals were 
“psychologically subordinate” to ground 
force generals, and, since he believes that 
this condition is apparently going to 
change, steps should be taken to force the 
tactical air arm into a subordinate posi- 
tion. Everything else, he says, is just a 
prop to support this queer thesis. (It’s 
too bad he can’t give us an article with 
case histories of emotionally arrested air 
force generals, with specific examples of 
how they lost the “Battle of Brass!”) I 
would like to advance the argument that 
if Colonel Kinner’s view is to prevail 
that the ground forces should have no 
command of tactical aviation until such 
time as there is assurance that its lead- 
ers (i.e., those who might qualify to com- 
mand tactical aviation) are thoroughly in- 
doctrinated in the capabilities of aircraft 
and all the problems of the air force as 
related to tactical employment. 

Unless this is done, there are going to 
be a lot of good airmen getting killed 
(and probably infantrymen, too) because 
of ignorance on the part of ground force 
commanders. May I cite a few cases in 
the last war where the ignorance of sup- 
posedly qualified generals was so abysmal 
in handling antiaircraft (which was a 
branch alien to their experience and 
thinking) that it was incredible to even 
the lowest yardbird in AA? This is mere- 
ly typical, I believe, of the sort of un- 
reasoned handling that airmen would get 
if tactical command were to pass from 
the air force without proper orientation 
of ground force commanders. 

One general in Alaska ordered a 90mm 
battery detached from a battalion, and 
had the guns dotted around a harbor, in 
violation of all AA doctrine and, in ef- 
fect, making the guns absolutely worth- 
less in event they found it necessary to 
perform their mission. Again, a certain 
three-star general did not know, as late 
as July 1945, that AA was firing at night 
targets without the aid of searchlights— 
he thought the Navy was the only branch 
firing at unseen targets. In another case, 
a very prominent ground force general 
presumed to lead some visiting foreign 
generals through a display of AA equip- 
ment in early 1945 (note the date!) and 
announced, “This is our biggest and latest 
radar,” as he pointed to the oldest and 
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most obsolete piece of equipment we had 
in AA at the time. Others could multi- 
ply the stories a hundred times over, and 
they are all indicative of the smug, water- 
tight mind that seems to flourish when 
commanders presume to direct tactical 
employment of equipment with which 
they have no familiarity. 

The pat argument which Colonel Kint- 
ner uses to brush away the tactical com- 
mand structure in the last war requires 
a good deal of documentation before it 
can be accepted, and as it stands now it 
is a gratuitous insult to the able com- 
manders of the air Force. It seems to 
me that the JourNaL could explore the 
reasons why cooperation cannot work, as 
alleged by the author, rather than just 
take a flat statement that such is the 
case. In view of the increasingly com- 
plex nature of the capabilities of opera- 
tional aircraft and the natural tendency 
of morale to be high only when men are 
led by those who understand their job, 
it seems there is a lot more sense to see- 
ing that “cooperation” is the guiding 
principle. Also, either purposely or un- 
intentionally, the author blandly ignores 
existence of the fact that tactical opera- 
tions may have strategic consequence, and 
vice versa, all of which make the subject 
much more complex than he has made it 
appear. Colonel Kintner’s argument 
seems directed solely toward keeping a 
“command empire” in the ground forces. 

Capt. Homer HItton, Jr. 
USAFR 
Drawer 178 
Marquette, Mich. 
e Nope; we think there are many com- 
manders who know tactical air right now, 
and others can learn. What's so complex 
about the capabilities and limitations of 
tactical air units? Every ground com- 
mander should know them thoroughly, 
anyway. 
. . + 


Report from Pleasantville 


To the Editors: 

Our mail has been unusually heavy 
these past few months and we have fallen 
behind in acknowledging it. Please ac- 
cept our apologies for the delay in re- 
porting on your new magazine, ComBat 
Forces JOURNAL. 

You have certainly done a good job of 
combining the Infantry and Field Artil- 
lery journals and are to be congratulated 
on such a fine achievement. Those of us 
here who have read the first issue of 
Comsat Forces JourNat agree that it 
contains a good deal of interesting mate- 
rial. But, unhappily, we don’t spot any 
article in our line which seems readily 
adaptable for condensation. We'll be 
sure to follow subsequent issues, however, 
with a view to reprint possibilities. 

Meanwhile, many thanks for thinking 
of us. 

Tue Eprrors 
Reaper's Dicest 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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The Turning Point of the War 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR. Volume 
IV: THE HINGE OF FATE. By Win- 
ston S. Churchill, Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1000 Pages; Index; $6.00. 


This is the fourth volume of Winston 
Churchill's uniquely important war mem- 
oirs. Coming to British leadership at the 
darkest hour of the Empire’s history, on 
10 June 1940, Churchill had promised 
his people nothing but “blood and toil, 
tears and sweat.” The tale he unfolded 
in earlier volumes was one of almost un- 
relieved defeat and frustration: the loss 
of Poland, the blundering in Norway, 
the collapse of France, defeat in Greece 
and Crete. There were only a few bright 
pages in the long record of disaster: the 
miracle of Dunkirk, the Battle of Britain, 
and the rout of Graziani’s army in Libya. 
The greatest relief afforded Britain in 
her isolated struggle for survival against 
the combined might of the Axis came at 
the hands of Churchill's opposite number 
in Germany, Feldherr Adolf Hitler. In 
1941 this remarkably ignorant man in- 


vaded Russia and declared war on the 


United States. Thus Churchill could 
begin the present volume with the cer- 
tainty that Britain could escape defeat. 
The Empire had two immensely power- 
ful allies, yet for six months following 
Pearl Harbor there was no interruption 
in the chronicle of British disappoint- 
ments. 

Even before the defense of the home 
islands had been made secure, Churchill 
considered the Mediterranean area to be 
of highest strategic importance. He 
diverted troops and supplies to this area 
in 1940 which made the defeat of the 
Italian army in Libya possible. He or- 
ganized the conquest of Ethiopia and 
Italian Samoliland and gave ineffective 
aid to Greece and Yugoslavia. When 
Rommel’s appearance in North Africa 
vitalized the Axis menace in that area, 
Churchill reinforced the Empire's only 
striking force—the Eighth Army in the 
Western Desert. Consequently when 
Japan suddenly struck in the Far East, 
Britain had no defenses in that area 
worthy of the name. The key ships of 
her Far Eastern fleet, the Prince of Wales 
and the Repulse were quickly sunk by 
the Japanese air force; the troops ear- 
marked for the defense of Singapore 
were exhausted in an effort to defend 
all Malaya. 

To Churchill's surprise, he found in 
January 1942 that Singapore had no forti- 
fications defending it from an attack from 
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the land side. No member of his staff 
had ever called this fatal weakness to his 
attention. The improvised efforts to 
remedy this deficiency failed completely. 


_ The greatest capitulation in British his- 


tory followed with grave political reper- 
cussions for Churchill. In_ retrospect 
Churchill feels that it would have been 
wise to have sent the Australian division 
which was lost in Singapore to Burma 
instead, but the sensitivity of the Austral- 
ian government to any abandonment of 
Singapore deterred him. If any proof is 
required of the independence of mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, it can be found in the refusal 
of the Australian government to permit 
the use of its troops in Burma. 
Churchill's critics in Parliament cap- 
italized upon the disasters in the Far 
East to urge upon him a separation of 
the posts of Prime Minister and Defense 
Minister which he had filled since June 
1940. He was able to survive all the 
Parliamentary challenges in 1942 and 
1943 because no one could lay the res- 
ponsibility for Britain's lack of military 


“preparation on him, because the War 
Cabinet was completely loyal and because 
no serious division took place between 
Churchill and the British Chiefs of Staff. 

In his account of the loss of Burma, 
Churchill demonstrates an unwillingness 
to accept the American evaluation of 


Chinese forces. He was astonished to 
find that Roosevelt and some of his 
advisers reckoned the Chinese armies as 
a factor of equal importance in the war 
to the Red Army. Quotations from Gen- 
eral Wavell’s cables make it clear that 
the British did not “refuse” Chinese help 
in Burma as has so often been claimed, 
but that delays in getting Chinese troops 
into Burma came from Chungking. In 
contract to other writers who find noth- 
ing good about the Burma campaign 
Churchill believes it saved India and gave 
valuable experience to General Alexander 
who “in stark defeat . . . showed all those 
qualities of military skill, imperturbability, 
and wise judgment that brought him 
later into the first rank of Allied war 
leaders.” 

Hard upon the heels of disaster in the 
Far East came a frightening intensifica- 
tion of German U-boat war in 1942. 
Churchill never lost sight of the fact 
that Britain might survive certain defeats 
in land campaigns, but it could not 
survive the cutting of her sea communi- 
cations. Many months of heavy losses 
had to be endured until new methods 
of anti-submarine warfare reduced losses 


to a level where Allied ship construction 
assured a margin of safety. One of the 
most valuable contributions that Church- 
ill makes to an all-around history of the 
war is to focus the reader’s intention on 
the vital aspect of sea communications 
in World War II. He also gives a bril- 
liant account of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in sending Allied aid to Russia by 
the northern convoy route. 

What makes Churchill’s personalized 
account of World War II of such sur- 
passing value to the student of war and 
to the historian is the practice he fol- 
lows of quoting from the actual docu- 
ments and minutes which he wrote at the 
time. Thus we have the raw material of 
history woven into a fascinating pattern 
by one of the greatest living masters 
of the English language. Compared to 
Churchill's almost classic memoranda and 
minutes, the records of Hitler’s confer- 
ences on military affairs seem shabby and 
erratic. 

The crown of Churchill's sorrows 
came in June 1942 while he was in 
Washington for an Allied conference. He 
had spent a great deal of time and 
energy preparing the British Eighth 
Army to defeat Rommel. Though he dis- 
trusted Auchinleck’s practice of leaving 
direction of the army to General Ritchie, 
he was confident that the impending of- 
fensive of the Eighth Army would deal 
the Afrika Korps a heavy blow. Instead 
Rommel took the offensive, cut up the 
Eighth Army at Knightsbridge ridge and 
recaptured Tobruk with about 33,000 
prisoners. In this dark hour Roosevelt 
and General Marshall stripped one of 
our best armored divisions of its tanks 
and self-propelled guns and sent them 
to Egypt. Churchill appreciated to the 
full this singular act of generosity. 

The minutes and notes in this volume 
make it plain that Churchill did not see 
eye to eye with his military leaders and 
advisors at all times. He had little 
patience with their complaints about the 
short-comings of British tanks and weap- 
ons because he could often see little 
evidence that the military had used them 
to the best advantage. He constantly bal- 
anced Axis difficulties against difficulties 
advanced by his own commanders. When 
General Ismay, watching the training of 
American troops in 1942, said that it 
would be “murder” to put these troops 
against Continental forces, Churchill con- 
tradicated him. 

Churchill gives no new material on the 
Battle of El Alamein but focuses at- 
tention on Alexander as the leader pri- 
marily responsible for the victory. Iron- 
ically enough, shortly before the tide of 
war turned in the autumn of 1942, 
Churchill had to meet severe criticism 
for his handling of generals and his con- 
duct of the war. Sir Stafford Cripps was 
convinced that unless Churchill changed 
his methods disaster would follow. What 
followed was El Alamein, Torch, and 
Stalingrad. 
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Those military writers who have as- 
serted that Churchill did not share Roose- 
velt’s weakness for supporting the Rus- 
sians will get little comfort from this 
volume. Neither will those who claimed 
that Churchill welshed on his promise of 
a second front in Europe in 1942. For 
their benefit he quotes the aide memoire 
which was handed .to Molotov in 1942. 
It contained the words: “We can there- 
fore give no promises in the matter, but 
provided it appears sound and sensible 
we shall not hesitate to put our plans into 
effect.” The Soviet leaders, including 
Stalin, conveniently forgot this sentence. 

Given Roosevelt's determination to get 
American ground forces into action in 
some European theater in 1942 and the 
American planners’ failure to come up 
with a reasonable project for employing 
them in a cross-Channel operation in 
1942, Torch was Roosevelt’s and Church- 
ill’s alternative. Churchill makes it clear 
that no program for invading the Bal- 
kans was contemplated by the British in 
1942 and 1913. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters 
in this volume are those devoted to 
Churchill's visit to Stalin in August 1942, 
Somebody had to tell the Russians that 
a cross-Channel operation could not be 
mounted in 1942. Up to this time no 
personal contact had been established 
between Stalin and the leaders of the 
West. For Churchill it was a strange mis- 
sion. He had opposed the Bolshevik 
regime in the early days. He held Stalin’s 
cynical pact with Hitler in 1939 to have 
been a stupid mistake. The second front 
for which the Russians were screaming 
in 1941-42 had been effectively under- 
mined by Stalin in 1939-40. Yet the Red 
armies were killing Germans on a grand 
scale in 1942, and it was necessary to 
create some measure of inter-allied co- 
operation. He was entertained with 
typical Russian lavishness and with the 
standard Kremlin routine of graciousness 
followed by brutal treatment. In the 
end he seemed to have convinced Stalin 
of the necessity for and the strategic 
promise of Torch. He was impressed with 
the quickness with which Stalin grasped 
essential features of a military plan on 
which the Allied planners had devoted 
months of effort but which Stalin heard 
described in a few words for the first 
time. One of the interesting footnotes 
to history is to be found in Stalin's re- 
mark to Churchill that the struggle 
against the kulaks in the farm collectiviza- 
tion program was worse than the strain 
of fighting the Germans. 

On the controversial Darlan deal in 
North Africa, Churchill supports the 
point of view taken by Generals Eisen- 
hower and Clark. He was happy to turn 
over the major responsibility for the 
North Africa campaign to the Americans, 
although he correctly points out that the 
major forces employed in Tunisia were 
British. He did not share Roosevelt's con- 
sistent distrust of DeGaulle. As for the 
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John Gunther, one of our ablest political re- 
porters, has taken a long look at General Douglas 
MacArthur. Here is the result. 


From talks with MacArthur, with the Em- 
peror and Empress of Japan, with members of the 
Japanese Diet — from the record itself — John 
Gunther assesses the results of MacArthur’s rule 
of Japan and the Japanese people. 


By John Gunther 











Here you'll find clearly explained the strength 
of the Communist Party in Japan, the attitude of 
the Japanese toward the Occupation. From these 
factors — and others — Gunther predicts what 
will happen when a peace treaty is signed. 


PORTRAIT OF MacARTHUR 


Most important, you’ll find in this book a por- 
trait of MacArthur — one of the most compelling 
military personalities in the world — that illumi- 
nates the problem of the Korean War and the even 
graver problems of the United States in Asia. 


$2.75 


Order From 


azmy COMBAT FORCES Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 





Washington 6, D. C. 


much-disputed unconditional surrender 
policy widely attributed to Roosevelt at 
the Casablanca conference, Churchill in 
consulting his wartime records found 
that he had been fully informed of the 
proposal and had telegraphed the sub- 
stance of the agreement to the War 
Cabinet. The only comment they made 
was to suggest leaving Italy out of the 
announcement. Churchill admits that he 
made several erroneous statements about 
the unconditional surrender matter rely- 
ing on his memory. He quotes the advice 
of an old professor whose students had 
come to his bedside for a final word of 
counsel. What the old man said was 
simply: “Verify your quotations!” 

This volume ends with plans for invad 
ing Italy. By the summer of 1943 the 
hinge of fate had turned. One hundred 
and twenty pages of appendices contain 
excerpts from Churchill’s wartime docu- 
ments. These show that his mind ranged 
the whole field of war from the matter 
of obtajning silk for the Victoria Cross to 
making an airfield on an iceberg. As 
sources of information on World War 
II and as examples of brillant historical 
writings, these volumes are in a class by 
themselves.—H. A. DeWeerp. 


Imposing and Impersonal 


LIFE’S PICTURE HISTORY OF 
WORLD WAR II. By the Editors of 
Life. Time, Inc., 368 pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $10.00 regular edition; $12.00 
de luxe edition. 


The title of this book is more impos- 
ing than it is accurate. Not even the 
editors of Life could get a picture history 
of World War II between the covers of a 
book, and, wisely, they have not attempt- 
ed to. 

What we actually have here is a quick 
run-through of the major phases of World 
War II, beginning with the conquest of 
Europe and ending with the official ca- 
pitulation of Japan aboard the Missouri. 

With each major division of the book, 
John Dos Passos has written a thousand- 
or-so word capsule of that phase of the 
war. These, though so brief as to be 
skeletal, show Mr. Dos Passos to have 
both knowledge and deep understanding 
of the vast complex that was World War 
II. Robert Sherrod, who made the Ma- 
rines’ war in the Pacific his own, has 
written most of the running commentary 
accompanying the pictures. He succeeds 
in telling clearly not only what each set 
of pictures means in itself, but also how 
it is generally representative of a phase 
of the war. 

In fact, Messrs. Dos Passos and Sherrod 
have done better for themselves than 
the editors who selected the photographs 
and paintings for their volume. The 
selection is competent enough, but it 
seems to me that it is on such a level 
that it will find little response among 
the men who fought World War II. On 
these pages is a panorama of World 
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War II, but it is a panorama of imper- 
sonalities. Only occassionally can a man 
feel from these pictures the immense and 
terrifying loneliness of the men who car- 
ried the battle forward on foot, and in 
the machines of war. 

The shots that do seem to have the 
feeling of this particular reality are Ger- 
man and Russian photographs of the 
Eastern Front, mostly showing men and 
machines moving against an almost limit- 
less emptiness. One gets from these 
pages the feeling that most soldiers had 
at one time or another—that they were 
going to spend the rest of their lives, 
if they lived that long—going on and on 
toward a horizon that never got any 
nearer, whether the horizon was the next 
hill, the next island, or the next city to 
be bombed. 

In short, if you want to get a quick 
roundup of World War II, this is your 
book. If you want to study World War 
II, this is a good place to start. If you 
want the feel of World War II, it isn’t 
here—O. C. S. 


History to Feel and Enjoy 

HISTORY OF UNITED STATES NA- 
VAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD 
WAR II. Vol. VI: Breaking the Bis- 
marcks Barrier, 22 July 1942-1944. By 
Captain Samuel Eliot Morison. Atlan- 
tic-Little, Brown & Company. 463 


Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $6.00. 
The Bismarcks barrier lay between New 
Guinea and the Solomons, made up of 
such stout posts as Kavieng on New Ire- 


land; the Admiralty Islands; Wewak, 
Madang, Lae, Salamaua and Buna on 
New Guinea; Cape Gloucester, Gasmata 
and Rabaul on New Britain. Of all 
posts that supported this barrier Rabaul 
was the most powerful and the most im- 
portant. It prevented MacArthur's ad- 
vance along the New Guinea-Mindanao 
axis and it confined Halsey’s South 
Pacific Force to the lower Solomons. 

From Rabaul’'s five airfields came the 
deadly swarms that pounded sea and 
ground forces. From Rabaul’s protected 
harbor darted the deadly naval forces 
that harassed the Allies. Rabaul was the 
king post of the Bismarcks barrier. Break- 
ing it called for difficult and complicated 
operations which ran from August 1942 
to May 1944. These operations included, 
as Captain Morison puts it, “every sort 
of fighting that occurred anywhere in 
World War II: naval battles such as Kula 
Gulf, Kolombangara, Vella Gulf, Empress 
Augusta Bay and Cape St. George; land 
fighting in the equatorial jungle at Buna, 
Cape Gloucester, Munda and the Bou- 
gainville Perimeter; strategic bombing; 
air-surface actions, including the Battle 
of the Bismarck Sea; almost daily air vs 
ship, air vs ground troops and air vs air 
actions; brief but bloody brawls between 
barges and motor torpedo boats; and 
some of the most important amphibious 
operations in the Pacific War.” 

“In the spirit of unification,” Captain 
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Morison does not confine his accounts to 
naval actions alone, but gives generous 
treatment to the parts played by the air 
and ground forces. Going further, he 
stresses that these were not only joint 
operations, but that they were combined, 
and included sizable elements of ground, 
sea and air forces from Australia, New 
Zealand and the Netherlands. 

This is the sixth in a projected four- 
teen-volume series. This reviewer has 
only one complaint to make of this book 
and the others he has been privileged to 
read: and that is that he can find no 
complaint with them. There has been 
no drop in the narrative -power, no hint 
of weakening in Morison’s masterful grasp 
of detail. and his ability to present the 
big picture, no dimming of his critical 
eye, no lessening in his analytical pres 
entations. Here, by the grace of Morison, 
is history you can feel as you read, that 
you can enjoy as you read, and that, 
willy-nilly, will teach you something as 
you read.—R. G. McC. 


Hitler's Own Record 


HITLER DIRECTS HIS WAR. Con- 
ferences translated and edited by Felix 
Gilbert. Oxford University Press. 220 
Pages; Index; $3.25. 

Despite the millions of words written 
about him before and since his death, 
Hitler as a military leader has remained 
something of an enigma. His generals 
have supplied a great mass of information 
(most of it unflattering), but none of 
those who know him well could be trusted 
to give an objective analysis. For lurk 
ing in the background is the responsi 
bility for losing Germany's war, and the 
professional soldiers have not hesitated 
to blame their nonprofessional leader. 

But now Hitler offers evidence in his 
own behalf and in his own words. Thanks 
largely to the initiative of an American 
intelligence sergeant, a small but signifi- 
cant part of the 200,000 pages of tran- 
script of Hitler’s conferences with his 
military chiefs was recovered. Out of the 
fire pit where the entire record was 
thrown, the Americans reclaimed some 
800 pages of typescript and shorthand 
notes which, fragmentary and_ badly 
damaged as they were, provided a valu- 
able insight into Hitler's conduct of the 
war, 

Hitler Directs His War is a collection 
of only thirteen of the conferences he 
held twice daily between 1 December 
1942 and 23 March 1945. Some are quite 
incomplete, but thousands of Hitler's 
own impromptu words, in context with 
those of his top military and political 
leaders, shed ample light on his philos- 
ophy, personality, bold self-confidence 
and sometimes startling military acuity. 
Editing and annotation by Mr. Gilbert 
give the series remarkable clarity and 
link each conference with the actual 
event of the time. Four of the confer- 
ences deal with the North Africa and 
Stalingrad operations, five with the Italian 








THESE 3 BRAND NEW 
BOOKS GIVE YOU FACTS 
ON TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


MILITARY MANAGEMENT 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

by JOHN ROBERT BEISHLINE 
Colonel, General Staff Corps, U.S. Army 


The first book 
to apply the sci- 
ence of indus- 
trial manage- 
ment to military 
problems. It 
fuses time-.prov- 
en techniques of 
successful indus- 
trial manage. 
ment with the 
best principles 
of military man- 
agement to pro- 
duce a scientific 


blueprint for maximum effectiveness 


and economy. 


ECONOMICS OF NATIONAL 


SECURITY 


edited by G. A. LINCOLN, W. S. 
STONE and T. H. HARVEY 
associates in the Department of Social 
Sciences, U.S, Military Academy 


Written in plain, 
non-technical 
language, this is 
the first book to 
set forth a com- 
prehensive ac- 
count of _ the 
scope and nature 
of the economic 
problems stem- 
ming from our 
country’s non- 
aggressive _pol- 
icy. The necessi- 
ty both for total 


economic effort .in the event of war and 
of a greatly increased securi'y program 
in “cold war” is stressed. $6.65 


RUSSIA'S SOVIET ECONOMY 
by HARRY SCHWARTZ 


we know and 


understand 


The only com- 
prehensive, up- 
to-date survey on 
the Soviet econ- 
omy available in 
English. 
Presents an hon- 
est and absolute- 
ly objective eval- 
uation of its 
strength and ef- 
fectiveness. 
Assumes that vi- 
tal American in- 
terests require 
facts, not 


opinions, about the USSR. $5.00 
Order from 





























A MILITARY HISTORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


By WILLARD M. WALLACE 


The full story of the military 
history of the American revolution 
has only recently emerged with - 
the discovery of vital papers and 
correspondence. 


Here—in the only one-volume 
military history of the Revolu- 
tion available — much of this 
material is presented for the first 
time. 


Few wars fought for so crucial 
a cause have so often brought de- 
feat so dangerously near to the 
final victors. Equally few have 
been fought with such a mixture 
of brilliance and plain incompe- 
tence on both sides. 


In this book, Willard Wallace 
reveals the full dimensions of 
America’s truly remarkable vic- 


$4.50 
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crisis and one with the consequence of 
the Teheran meeting. The others cover 
the Soviet winter offensive of 1943, the 
attempt of July 1944 on Hitler's life and 
the final operations of the war. In ad- 
dition there is the text of a speech 
Hitler delivered to his generals in Decem- 
ber 1944. 

Except for the speech, which apparent- 
ly was a prepared pep talk, all the quotes 
from Hitler given here reveal the man 
as his natural self. To those who visualize 
a rug-chewing madman, some of Hitler's 
calm reasoning behind his decisions might 
come as a surprise. But his emotionalism, 
frequent repetition and digression and 
obsession with suicide give clear evidence 
of his psychotic state. The vulgar Hitler 
German is approximated in translation 
by slang which serves to contrast his 
speech with that of his officers. 

The analytical introduction by the 
editor points out that the record supports 
an early estimate by Colonel General 
Halder that Hitler’s “gift for technical 
detail and for over-all strategy were re- 
markable, but that he lacked the capacity 
of operational thinking” needed for a 
practical combination of the two factors. 

Especially after the attempt on his life, 
Hitler obviously had little faith in his 
generals. Every suggestion of withdrawal 
aroused his suspicion of motives. When 
Generals Paulus, Seydlitz and Schmidt 
were captured at Stalingrad, he immedi- 


“ately predicted they would broadcast for 


the Reds “within a week.” Actually he 
was mistaken only on the time; it was 
two months. 

The record even offers some comedy 
relief, as Hitler and Goering try to de- 
cide what to do with retired officers called 
up in the Volkssturm. Goering cited the 
case of a former general called up in rank 
as a company commander—the only job 
he could be trusted with—under a junior 
battalion commander. The situation was 
symptomatic of the time, but the end was 
near and a solution hardly mattered. 

Behind this valuable book is a story 
of the initiative of Technical Sergeant 
George Allen. Allen heard about the 
presence of two of Hitler’s official sten- 
ographers as soon as he moved into 
Berchtesgaden with the 506th Parachute 
Infantry of the 10Ist Airborne Division 
on 5 May 1945. Between his other work 
in the division's counterintelligence office, 
he interviewed these men and learned 
by chance that the last of the three tran- 
scripts of the military conferences had 
been burned near town. 

Allen and Special CIC Agent Eric 
Albrecht, assigned to work with him, 
decided then to break the rules. Instead 
of sending the Germans to a CIC intern- 
ment camp as was SOP, they took them 
out to search for the ashes. There they 
found the 800 remaining pages, most of 
them in poor condition. 

If what remained of the record was to 
be preserved, Allen knew quick action 
was necessary. So he and Albrecht round- 


ed up the stenographic and typing staff 
which had prepared the typescripts and 
put it to work. Typewriters were requisi- 
tioned, paper bought, food seized from 
Werewolf supplies, and quarters arranged 
to give the workers every incentive to do 
a good job. Within a month after it had 
been working for Hitler, the staff under 
Der Fiihrer’s chief stenographer was work- 
ing for the United States Army. 

As a result, those who made the origin- 
al record were able to correlate the 
pages and even reconstruct missing sec: - 
tions of the transcript, being careful to 
indicate where they had done so.—Brooks 
McC ure. 


How It Began 


THE ROAD TO PEARL HARBOR. By 
Herbert Feis. Princeton University 
Press. 356 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


The onus for the disgrace of being 
caught asleep at Pearl Harbor will prob- 
ably never be pinned down to the satis- 
faction of everyone. Partisan accounts 
there have been aplenty, and this one is 
a probing narrative which is refreshing 
and useful. 

The tragedy is that a concerted effort 
could probably have averted war, but 
when the United States was ready to 
move, Britain was not. And when 
Britain prodded, we lagged. When the 
Soviet flirted, we turned a cold cheek. 
When the Germans made overtures, other 
matters occupied the democratic powers. 
The slow, creeping paralysis that over- 
came the world as it watched the inevit- 
able war approach is well reflected in 
this dispassionate analysis. 

Mr. Feis’s study is full and impartial, 
and he seems to have had available rec- 
ords and information of an exceptional 
range. The narrative follows events in a 
double mirror of which one side is 
Washington and the other Tokyo, both 
catching reflections from the other powers 
of the world. The book contains a close 
study of the ways in which officials, diplo- 
mats and soldiers think and act; of the 
environment of decision, of the ambitions 
of nations, of the clash of their ideas, of 
the ways in which fear and mistrust effect 
events, and of the struggle for time and 
advantage.—R. G. McC. 


Brietly Noted 


AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS SIM- 
PLIFIED. By Jud Purvis. Goodheart- 
Willcox Company. 264 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $4.00. Answering the 
questions of new car buyers and those 
who like to do their own mechanical 
work. 

HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN 
SCHOOL. By Mary & Lawrence K. 
Frank. The Viking Press. 368 Pages; 
Index; $2.95. 

JANE MECOM. By Carl Van Doren. 
The Viking Press. 255 Pages; Index; 
$4.00. A biography of Benjamin 
Franklin’s favorite sister. 
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THE SMITHSONIAN: America’s ‘1 REAS- 
urE House. By Webster Prentiss True. 
Sheridan House. 306 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $3.50. 

THE PAGEANT OF RUSSIAN HIS- 
TORY. By Elizabeth Seeger. Long- 
mans, Greene & Company. 433 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $4.50. 

THE HUMAN USE OF HUMAN BE- 
INGS. By Norbert Wiener. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 241 Pages; Index; 
$3.00. 

WHY WAR CAME IN KOREA. By 
Robert T. Oliver. Fordham University 
Press. 260 Pages; $2.95. 

RUN, MONGOOSE. By Burke Wilkin- 
son. Little, Brown & Company. 309 
Pages; $3.00. 

THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS 1949. By Richard P. Steb- 
bins. Harper & Brothers. 574 Pages; 
Index; $5.00. 

COMMUNICATION WITHIN INDUS- 
TRY: PRrincipLes AND METHODS OF 
MANAGEMENT-EMPLOYEE INTERCHANGE. 
By Raymond W. Peters. Harper & 
Brothers. 198 Pages; Index; $3.00. 

SECURITY, LOYALTY AND SCIENCE. 
By Walter Gellhorn. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 300 Pages; Index; $3.00. 
A plea for less secrecy in scientific re- 
search. 

WATCH FOR THE MORNING: Tue 
Story OF PALESTINE’s JEWISH PIONEERS 
AND THEIR BATTLE FOR THE BIRTH OF 
IsRAEL. By Thomas Sugrue. Harper & 
Brothers. 304 Pages; $3.50. 

BERNARD BARUCH: Portrait oF A 
Citizen. By W. L. White. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 158 Pages; $2.00. 

PRESIDENTIAL AGENCY OWMR: 
Tue OFFice oF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION. By Herman Miles Som- 
ers. Harvard University Press. 238 
Pages; Index; $4.50. 

THE LIFE OF MAHATMA GANDHI. 
By Louis Fischer. Harper & Brothers. 
558 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 

THE PUERTO RICAN JOURNEY: 
New York’s Newest Micrants. By C. 
Wright Mills, Clarence Senior and Rose 
Kohn Goldsen. Harpen & Brothers. 
238 Pages; Index; $3.00. A report on 
how the Puerto Ricans are reacting to 
life in New York City. 

THIS IS WEST POINT. By Lewis Her- 
man. Abelard Press Inc. 137 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.75. A picture story. 

MY HEART REMEMBERS. By William 
Addleman Ganoe. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 245 Pages; $3.00. The story 
about a Methodist parish in Pennsyl- 
vania in the 1880s by the author of 
History of the United States Army and 
Soldiers Unmasked. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR PALESTINE. 
By J. C. Hurewitz. W. W. Norton & 
Company. 404 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$6.00. 

FREUD: Dictionary OF PsYCHOANALYSIS. 
Edited by Nandor Fodor & Frank Gay- 
nor. Philosophical Library. 208 Pages; 
$3.75. 
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Books on Sports: 


For Handgunners 


SECRETS OF DOUBLE ACTION SHOOTING 
By Bob Nichols 


The long neglected art of double action shooting is coming back. 
With this book you can learn to outshoot an automatic. $3.00 


TARGET SHOOTING TODAY 
By Capt. Paul Weston 


A progressive guide to target shooting, emphasizing “area aiming.” 
The author advocates a hard grip. Illustrated. $2.00 


For Gunsmiths 


GUNSMITHING SIMPLIFIED 
By Harold MacFarland 


Full of new methods and shortcuts, practical ad- 
vice, and pithy comments on guns. Approved by 
the National Rifle Association. A big book 
crammed with information on all angles of gun- 
smithing. 
380 pages of text—over 80 special illustrations 
$6.95 


Naturals for Unit Libraries 


THE ALL SPORTS RECORD BOOK 
By Frank G. Menke 


Contains official statistics, records, averages, tabulations, facts, and 
outstanding achievements of the champions and teams of every 
sport. $5.00 


SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT 
By John R. Tunis 


A handbook of information on 19 sports—from tennis through volley 
ball to softball—telling how to play it and giving the official rules. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


FLIES FOR FISHERMEN 


A complete dictionary of 2,200 fly patterns, many of the illustrations 

in full color. Text covers tying, hooks, patterns and selection of dry 

and wet flies, nymphs, streamers, for fresh and salt water fishing. 
$5.00 


Order from 
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War and 
Civilizati 


BY 
Arnold J. 
TOYNBEE 





Selected by Albert Vann Fowler 
from A Study of History 


A readable presentation of 
Toynbee’s pertinent and dis- 
turbing comments on the danger 
of Militarism, and how he be- 
lieves the peace-loving nations 
can settle their conflicts without 
resorting to war. The selections 
in this book are from his monu- 
mental six-volume A Study of 
History; most of this material 
did not appear in the one-vol- 
ume abridged edition. $2.50 


War and the Minds of Men 


By FREDERICK S. DUNN 


The preamble of the UNES- 
CO constitution suggests that 
foreign policy and the origin of 


of men—not in the formal acts 
of sovereign states. War and the 
Minds of Men confines itself to 
what UNESCO can and should 
do to bring about this revolu- 
tion in the traditional conduct 
of foreign policy. $2.00 


War and 
Human 
Progress 

JOH se . NEF 








War and Human Progress 
shows that the many advances 
men have made are leading 
them, in spite of themselves, to- 
ward wars more devastating than 
ever before. The author demon- 
strates how many of the earlier 
restraints on war that have been 
destroyed by our industrial civil- 
ization must be regained in or- 
der for us to achieve peace. 


$6.50 


Order from 
U.S. Army 
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wars is to be found in the minds _ 


THE CITY IN THE DAWN. By Hervey 
Allen. Rinehart & Company. 696 
Pages; $3.50. A volume that continues 
the story that began with The Forest 
and the Fort, Bedford Village and To- 
ward the Morning by combining por- 
tions of all three and much of the 
manuscript of Mr. Allen’s fourth and 
unfinished work. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
CARTOONS. Edited by John Bailey. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 190 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.00. 

THE GUN DIGEST: Firrn Epition— 
1951. Edited by John T. Amber. Wil- 
cox & Follett Company. 225 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $2.00. 

TV INSTALLATION TECHNIQUES. 
By Samuel L. Marshall. John F. Rider, 
Publisher. 336 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.60. 

BEHIND THE FLYING SAUCERS. By 
Frank Scully. Henry Holt & Company. 
230 Pages; $2.75. The publishers admit 
that even this book does not include 
the answer. 

NO TIME FOR FEAR. By Davenport 
Steward. Hale Publishing Company. 
314 Pages; $3.00. A_ historical novel 
centering about Francis Marion. 

SIMPLIFIED PISTOL AND REVOLV.- 
ER SHOOTING. By Charles Edward 
Chapel. Coward-McCann, Ine., 248 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. 

GEORGE PATTON: GENERAL IN Spurs. 
By Alden Hatch. Julian Messner, Inc. 
184 Pages; Index; $2.75. 

IN THE BEST FAMILIES. By Rex 
Stout. The Viking Press. 246 Pages; 
$2.50. 

CHIMP ON MY SHOULDER. By Bill 
Westley. E. P. Dutton & Company. 312 
Pages; Illustrated; $4.00. Hunting 
chimpanzees in Africa. 

WALK WITH THE DEVIL. By Elliott 
Arnold. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 266 
Pages; $3.00. By the author of Blood 
Brother, this novel is set in Italy. 
Some of the characters are American 
officers. 

THE WISDOM OF THE SANDS. By 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 350 Pages; $4.00. 

RED MASQUERADE: UNDERCOVER FOR 
THE FBI. By Angela Calomiris. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 284 Pages; Ap 
pendix; $3.00. 

AMERICA’S SECOND CRUSADE. By 
William Henry Chamberlin. Henry 
Regnery Company. 372 Pages; Index; 
$3.75. “A diplomatic history of World 
War II by a former Moscow correspon- 
dent for the Christian Science Monitor.” 

HUNTING AMERICAN BEARS. By 
Frank C. Hibben; Illustrated by Paul 
Bransom. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
247 Pages; $5.00. 

HOW TO LAY A NEST EGG: Financia 
Facts oF Lire FoR THE AVERAGE GIRL. 
By Edgar Scott; Illustrated by Richard 
Decker. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 65 Pages; $1.50. Financial advice 
in a fairly light vein for women. 


DARK GREEN, BRIGHT RED. By 
Gore Vidal. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
307 Pages; $3.00. A novel of a Central 
American revolution, by the author of 
The City and the Pillar. 

MIXED COMPANY: Cot.ecrep Stories. 
By Irwin Shaw. Random House. 480 
Pages; $3.75. By the author of The 
Young Lions. 

LOUISVILLE SATURDAY. By Margaret 
Long. Random House. 278 Pages; 
$2.75. A first novel about Louisville 
and the soldiers at Fort Knox. 

THE MAN OF INDEPENDENCE. By 
Jonathan Daniels. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 384 Pages; Index; $3.75. A 
biography of President Truman. 

THE MAUGHAM READER. By W. 
Somerset Maugham. Doubleday & 
Company. 1217 Pages; $5.00. 

THE EPIC OF KOREA. By A. Wigfall 
Green. Public Affairs Press. 136 Pages; 
$2.50. Background of and the present 
situation in Korea by a JAG formerly 
stationed there. 

HELENA. By Evelyn Waugh. Little, 
Brown & Company. 247 Pages; $2.75. 

MICHEL ANGELO. A biography by 
Michele Saponaro; Translated from the 
Italian by C. J. Richards. Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. 234 Pages; Illustrated; $4.00. 

READING FOR PROFIT. By Mont- 
gomery Belgion. Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. 291 Pages; $3.00. How to dis- 
tinguish good literature from bad. 

HOW TO WIN AN ARGUMENT 
WITH A COMMUNIST. By Ray W. 
Sherman. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
251 Pages; $2.50. A book designed to 
teach Americans how to counter the 
arguments of home-grown Communists. 

ALL HONORABLE MEN. By James 
Stewart Martin. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 326 Pages; Index; $3.50. 

JUSTICE IN RUSSIA: AN_ INTERPRETA- 
TION oF Soviet Law. By Harold J. 
Berman. Harvard University Press. 322 
Pages; Index; $4.75. An examination 
of law and courts in Russia by a re- 
search associate in Harvard's Russian 
Research Center. 

THE VATICAN anp Its Rote in Wor_p 
Arrairs. By Charles Pichon; Trans- 
lated from the French by Professor Jean 
Misrahi. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
$82 Pages; Index; $4.50. 

THE HUMAN COMMUNITY: Its Put 
LOSOPHY AND PRACTICE FOR A TIME OF 
Crisis. By Baker Brownell. Harper & 
Brothers. 304 Pages; Index; $4.00. 

THE INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN. 
By Erwin O. Christensen. The Mac- 
millan Company. 229 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $15.00. 

THE PEOPLE OF GREAT RUSSIA: A 
PsycuoLocicaL Strupy. By Geoffrey 
Gorer and John Rickman, M.D. Chan- 
ticleer Press. 236 Pages; $3.00. 

THE H BOMB. Didier, Inc. 175 Pages; 
$2.50. 

BURNING BRIGHT. By John Stein- 
beck. The Viking Press. 159 Pages; 
$2.50. 
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New Books This Month 


ROMMEL (Young) _.... .. $3.50 
SECRETS OF DOUBLE AC- 
TION SHOOTING (Nichols) $3.00 
TARGET SHOOTING TODAY 
(Weston) _....... a ae 
GUNSMITHING SIMPLIFIED 
(MacFarland) 
THE ALL SPORTS RECORD 
BOOK (Menke) 
SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT 
(Tunis) - ...... $3.00 
FLIES FOR FISHERMEN $5.00 
THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 
(Commager) 12.00 
THE HELL BOMB (Laurence) $2.75 
WAR AND CIVILIZATION 
(Toynbee) $ 
WAR "AND THE MINDS OF 
MEN (Dun $2.00 
WAR AND HUMAN “‘PROG- 
RESS (Nef) . .... $6.50 


All the books listed here are 
available for prompt shipment 








TRAINING 





The finest training aid ever devised 
Notes for Troop Instructors 
(on cards) 
Combat Formations 
Elementary Map Reading — 
First Aid sabia 
Carbine, M-2, Mechanical 
Training a 
Rifle, M-1, 
Training 
2.36” Rocket Launcher 


$1.00 
1,00 
1.00 


. 1.25 
Mechanical 

1.75 
1.25 











Drill and Command—IDR; paper 
1.00; cloth 

Combat Problems for Small Units 

Driver Training 

Engineer Training Notebook 

Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 

Keep ’em Rolling (motor transport) 

Map and Air Photo Reading 

Map Reading for the Soldier 

Ordnance Field Guide (restricted) 
Vols. I, II, Il each 3 

Scouting and Patrolling 
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RUSSIA: HER POWER AND 
PLANS 





Soviet Arms & Soviet Power 
By General Augustin Guillaume 
How the huge Russian Army was 
built and its relation to the politico- 
economic structure of modern Rus- 


sia. $3.50 











Coming Defeat of Communism 
Soviet Arms & Soviet Power (Guil- 
laume) 
Communism : 


FEBRUARY, 1951 


Its Plans and Tactics 2.00 





If You Were Born in Russia ____ 
Berlin Command er 
Capital (Karl Marx) - 
The Curtain Isn’t Iron __ 
Decision in Germany (Clay) - 
Development of Soviet Economic ‘Sys- 
tem _. - 
Economic Geography of the USSR 
How to Win an Argument with a 
Communist (Sherman) 5 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) 
Maritime History of Russia 
Natural Regions of the USSR 
Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth 
Red Army Today (Ely).—- 
Roosevelt and the Russians (Stettinius) 
Russia and the Russians eenaeoctis 


_ 
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Soviet Air Force 
Soviet Politics (Moore) 
Stalingrad __. eee 
Strange Alliance (top command in 
Russia—Gen. Deane) an 
Ten Days That Shook the World 
Tito & Goliath (Hamilton) 
World Communism Today (Eben) __ 
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i 
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Street Address... 


C) I enclose *$. 

C) Send COD 

() Please charge my account 

() Send bill to Company Fund 


orders for organizations.) 
(PL151) 
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ATOMIC WEAPONS AND 
GUIDED MISSILES 


Atomic Energy Report (Smyth)... .49 
Guided Missiles.___cloth 2.00; paper 1.00 





The Effects of Atomic Weapons 
$3.00 











Combat Forces Book Service 
1115 17th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


pC EEK iene ar 


(Residents of the District of Columbia 
please add 2% for sales tax) 


Please send the following books: 


SAVE 10 “ve with Book Dividend Kibesibiin 


*If you remit with this order, we will include with your shipment a bonus of 
Coupons, 


TEN PERCENT of the cash remitted in Book Dividend 
be used to purchase more books up to the time’ of expiration stamped on each 
coupon. (Coupons cannot be given on official government manuals, or on 


The Hell Bomb (Laurence) ~ 
How to Survive an Atomic Bomb — 
(Gerstell) 
Modern Arms and Free Men (Bush). 
No Place to Hide (Bikini—Bradley) 
per .25; cloth. 
Stidecabes (simple atom explanation) 
Pocket Encyclopedia of Atomic En- 
ergy (Gaynor) 
International Control of Atomic Energy 


INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOLOGI.- 
CAL WARFARE, SPIES 


Psychological Warfare Caagy) 
Front-Line Intelligence —— 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth 
Column pape’ 
Combat Intelligence (Schwien) 
Cryptography — bake 


3.50 
2.50 
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Intelligence Is for Commanders. 

Modern Criminal Investigation 

Public Opinion and Propaganda 
Doob) 


Secret Missions “(Zacharias ) andl 
Strategic Intelligence (Kent) - 
Under Cover _.__. 


BEST SELLERS» 
Across the River & Into the Trees 
(Hemingway) .- 
Behind Closed Doors (Zacharias) 
The Spanish Gardener (Cronin) 
Eleanor = Aquitaine and the Four _ 


King <a 
The Grend Alliance (Churchill) biduaols 
The Hinge of Fate (Churchill) 
John Adams and the American 

Revolution (Bowen) _.... 

The Mature Mind (Overstreet) 
_ * of Treason (de Toledano & 


The Wall (Hersey) 
Way West (Guthrie) 
Worlds in Collision (Velikovsky) _ 


RECENT FICTION 
Best Army Stories of 1950 
Broncho Apache (Wellman) 
Command Decision (Haines) 
Day Without End (Van Van Praag) 
Follow the Seventh Man ‘oesantiaiel 
uard of Honor (Cozzens) —. 
King of Fassarai (Divine) — 
Lancelot Biggs: Spaceman (Bond) _ 
Mr. Midshipman Hornblower 
Naked and the Dead (Mailer) - 
Phantom Fortress (Lancaster) 
The Plymouth Adventure (Gebler) ia 
Rage to Live (O’Hara) id 
Secret (Amrine) mage 
Son of a Hundred Kings (Costain) es 
Stubborn Heart : 
Tin Sword (Boylan) 
Top of the World (Ruesch) itd 
Verdict in Dispute (L ustgarten) . 
Walk with the Devil (Arnold) 
Wintertime (Valtin) 
Wonder of All the Gay World 
(Barke) EE Saat 
Young Emperor (Payne) 


RECENT NONFICTION 
Air Power: Key to Survival aa 
Seversky) paper 1.00; cloth - 
Air Power & Unification (Sigaud) — 
Alaska Now (Hilscher) ‘ 
All Honorable Men ( Martin) 
The American as a Reformer 
(Schlesinger ) 
Armament and History (Fuller) - 
Calculated Risk (Clark) 
Defense of the West (Hart) - 
Elephant Bill (Williams) 
Escape to Adventure (Maclean) . 
Faith is Power for You (Poling) - iat 
Fifteen Decesive Battles (Creasy) 
The Front is Everywhere (Kintner) 
Human Use of Human Beings 
(Wiener) 
I Chose Freedom (Kravchenko) 
I Chose Justice (Kravchenko) . 
Illustrations from the Works of 
Andreas Vesalius 
Fireside Cook Book 
Journey to the Missouri oneidl 
Korea Today (McCune) 
The Last Cruise (Lederer) 
Life’s Picture History of World War 
II (Standard edition) 
(De Luxe edition) 
Long the Imperial Way (Tasaki) 
— Man of Action (Kelly & 
an) 
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Peace of Mind (Liebman) —— 
Peace of Soul (Sheen) 

The Prospect ar Us (Dos Passos) 
The Ramparts We Guard (Maclver) 
Roof of the World (de Riencourt) —. 
Sergeant Shakespeare (Cooper) 
Sewing Made Easy —.._»__ rg 
SUOES OE UNOS i hts 
Ten Days to Die (Musmanno) — 
Tito and Goliath (Armstrong) — 
Truman, Stalin & Peace (Carr) 
pape on Code of a Justice 
War or Pass ( Dulles) 


Why I Know there is a God (Oursler) ‘ 
GREAT MODERN LEADERS 
29 


Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe 
Eisenhower—My Three Years With 
(Comdr. Butcher) __... 
Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy 
ee) 2 
ae wt Marshall—Reports | ( 1939-43) 
Map Supplement 
Geo. C. Marshall—Public Statements ; 
paper .25; cloth 
Marshall, King, Arnold—War ‘Reports 
Patton—War As I Knew It ~ aa: 
Stilwell—Stilwell Papers —. 
Churchill—Gathering Storm 
Churchill—Their Finest Hour 
Churchill—The Grand Alliance 
Churchill—Hinge of Fate i 
Churchill—Roving Commission —_. 
a H. M. Smith—Coral and 
Senmapensiy 8 Alamein to River 
Sangro 
Great Soldiers Www 1I—Marshall, 
Stalin, etc. : 
Montgomery ( Moorehead) 
McNair—Educator of an Army 
— and His Third Army (Wal- 
ace) 


GREAT LEADERS OF OLD 
Captain Sam Grant (Lewis) " 

The Emergence of Lincoln ene) 

WORE Si i , 
Lincoln Encyclopedia 6.50 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 

2 vols. set 12. 
Eleven Generals—Greene, Sheridan, 

Bradley, etc. — ed 
Alexander of Macedon (Harold 

Lamb) . 3.50 
Washington, Gen’! George (Writings) 4.50 
Sherman—Fighting Prophet (Lewis) 5.00 
Washington, The Young (Freeman) 

2 vols. set 15.00 
General Bedford Forrest ( Lytle) 4.00 
Great Soldiers of WW I (De Weerd) 25 
Pershing, Gen. John J. (Col. Palmer) re 
Napoleon (Ludwig) 1.25 
Stonewall Somer (Henderson) . 6.00 


LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 
Men Against Fire—Combat Morale 
(CoL S. L. A. Marshall) . 

All But Me and Thee (Non-Battle 
Casualties) _. ae 
Psychology For the Armed Services 4.00 

Americans vs. Germans (Battle Lead- 
ership) 

Company Commander (MacDonald) — 

Leadership (Gen. Munson) 

Managing Men (for Noncoms) 

Management and Morale (Roethlis- 
berger) 

Psychology for the Points Man— 
paper : 

cloth 
Red Badge of Courage (Combat 


Vol. III: Experiments on Mass 
Communications —.. 5.00 

Vol. IV: Measurement & ‘Predic- 
tion 10.00 


BOOKS FOR THE STAFF 
OFFICER 


National Security and the Gen. Staff 
(History, U. S. Staff) 
American Military Government (Hol- 
born) 
Caesar’s Gallic Campa 
German Army (and onk Staff) 
(Rosinski) 
Lawful Action State Military Forces — 
Military Staff (History and Develop- 
ment) 
Organization & Equipment for War - 
Overture to Overlord (Morgan) — 
Practical Manual of Martial Law _ 
(Wiener) — fol aidaicanaaies 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) _ ible ail 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant 


GROUND COMBAT 
(See Also Unit Histories) 

Airborne Warfare (Gen. Gavin) __.. 
Assault, The (Matthews) ae 
Bacteriological Warfare (jal “of 

Immunology ) 
Battle is the Payoff. (Col. Ingersoll) 
Battle Studies (DuPicq) ~~. ro 
Brave Men (Ernie Pyit) ps i cor a 
Dunkirk 
Engineers in Battle (Thompson) ~~ 
Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) — 
Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) —— 
Infantry in Battle — ~~ -_.____ iis 
Iwo Jima; pa ren. weNrs 
The Gun (C. Forester) CRANES Ly 
The Lost Battalion nee: and 

Pratt) __ SEES 
175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) — 
Rifleman id (C. S. Forester) 
Tank Fighter Team neem com- 

bat) paper — 


SEA COMBAT 


Battle Report (Capt. Karig) 
I Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea 
II (Atlantic War) 
III (Middle Phase) - 
IV (End of Empire) 
V (Victory in the Pacific) — 
History of U.S. Naval Operations 
(Morrison) 
Battle of the Atlantic, Vol. I 
Operation in North African Waters, 
Vol. 
Rising Sun in the ‘Pacific, ‘Vol. Ill 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine 
Actions, Vol. IV fo 
Struggle for Guadalcanal, Vol. V ~ 
~— the Bismarck nt Vol. 
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cloth 
STRATEGY 


Strategic Air Power ( we 

On War (Clausewitz) 

German Generals Talk (Hart) 

Hitler and His Admirals Scie 
Disaster Through Air Power — 
Living Thoughts of Clausewitz — 
Admiral Mahan On Sea Power 
Makers of Modern Strategy - 
Overture to Overlord ( Morgan) _ 

To the Arctic (Mirsky) 

Toward a New Order of Sea “Power 


Sasa sess! 
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as $383 $8335 


y' 
Modern Parables (Oursler) 
My Camera in the National Parks 
(Adams) ; 
Napoleon’s Memoirs (de Chair) 
Nelson the Sailor (Grenfell) 
Ordeal by Slander (Lattimore) 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo ae 
berger) 


Nw Wwm 


Panic) . : Re 
Reveries on Art of War (Marshal Ww AE 4g eee ay ES 


Saxe) 
SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT AND 


The American Soldier 
LOGISTICS 


Vol. I: Adjustment During Army 
48 Million Tons to Eisenhower; paper _.25 
cloth 2.00 
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Life 
Vol. IT: Combat and its Aftermath 7.5 
Vols. I and II together 1 
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ADMINISTRATION, COURTS- 
MARTIAL, ETC. 
Manual “ Courts-Martial, 1949, Air- 


Arm 
New Articles of War (Wiener) . ; 
Advances in Military Medicine, 2 vols. 1 
Army Officer’s Promotion Guide - 
Company Administration; paper — 
Group Feeding 
Handbook for Nurses Aides 
Preventive Maintenance 
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Uniform Code of Military Justice 
$3.50 











THE U. S. AND THE WORLD 
Administration of American Foreign 
Affairs (McCamy) 
New Compass of the World 
Europe (Alington) 
Hate, Hope & High Explosives 
(Eliot) 
International Relations (Strausz- -Hupé 
Possony ) ie 
Introduction to India (Moraes) _ , 
Japan and the Japanese ——. 
The Middle East (Ben- Horin) 
Modern Arms & Free Men (Bush) 
Time for Decision (Sumner Welles) 
U.S. and Japan (Reischauer) 
Where Are We Heading? (Welles) 


MANUALS 
Topographic Drafting — 
EM Pay and Allowances . 
Lost and Damaged Property 
FM First Aid For Soldiers __ 
Clothing and Equipment 
Physical Training 
Elem Map and Aerial Photos 
Conventional Signs, settee 
& Abbreviations 
Sketching 
Seaheaate Soldiers Handbook 
Army Arithmetic 
Drills and Ceremonies - 
U.S. Rifles Cal. 30 M1 
Bayonet Manual 
Thompson SMG Cal. 
1928A1 
aan Machine Gun Cal. 
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Motor Transport 
Interior Guard Duty 
Jungle Warfare 


SPORTING WEAPONS 

Boys Books of Rifles (Chapel) 
Cartridges (Identification) ae 
Commonsense Shotgun Shooting 

(Haven) 
Comp Guide to Handloading (Sharpe) 
Custom Built Rifles 5 
Duck Guns, Shooting & Decoying 
Experiments of a Handgunner __ 
Fast and Fancy Revolver Shooting 

(McGivern) g 
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Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) ree that 
Gun Collector’s Values eee 

New edition — ; 
Gun Collecting (Chapel). 
Gun Digest, 1950 edition 
Gunsmithing Simplified (MacFarland) 
Hatcher’s Notebook (Hatcher) — 
Hunting Kifle (Whelen) : 
Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) 
Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols. 
Modern Shotgun (Burrard) 3 vol. set 
Muzzle Flashes (Lenz) 
NRA Book of Rifles Vol. II 
NRA Book of Pistols & Revolvers 

Vol. I 

(Boxed set of NRA Books, 

Vol. I and Vol. IT) 

Official Gun Book 
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Our Rifles (Sawyer) 
The Peacemaker & I's Rivals (Par- 
sons) as 


FEBRUARY, 1951 
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Practical Book of American Guns 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) 00 
Practical Dope on Big Bore came 5.00 
The Rifle (Truesdell) — 5. 
The Rifle Book (O” Connor) — Hae 
Rifle in America (Sharpe) _...15.00 
Rifle for Large Game (Keith) _... 10.00 
Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) 
Secrets of Double Action scans 
(Nichols) __. RS 
Shooting Muz. tes “Handguns 
(Haven) : sissies 
Shotguns (Keith) —— 
Simplified Pistol & Revolver, Shooting 
Simplified Rifle Shooting (Chapel) — 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) 
Small Arms of the World (Smith) - 
Small Game & Varmint Rifle (Steb- 
bins) 
mee - Rifles and ‘Scope Sights 
(Henson) — 
Whitney Firearms __. ; 
Wildcat Cartridges (Simmons) 


MILITARY WEAPONS 

Book of the Garand (Hatcher) . 6.00 
How to Shoot the U.S. Army Rifle. 25 
How to Shoot the Rifle 1: 
Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols (Smith) se 
Rifles & Machine Guns 

Weapons for Future (Johtson-Haven) 3 
Weapons of World War II (Barnes) 7.50 


OUTDOORS, HUNTING, 
FISHING 


Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper) ~ 2.49 
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Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 
Well-told yarns about instinctive “gun 
feel” shooting methods in the old 
Southwest. $3.50 











Baseball (Coombs) 
Big Game Hunting (Keith) . 
Bird Dog Book __ 
Canvasback on Prairie Marsh _ 
Crow Shooting — 
wg of Baseball with Official 
ules __ 
Ducks, Geese “& Swans of North 
merica aS 
Famous Running Horses ____ 
Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting - 
Fishing Tackle Digest 3 
From out of the Yukon 
Horseman’s Handbook on Practical 
Breeding (Wall) 
How to Live in the Woods (Halsted) 
Hunters Encyclopedia 
Hunting American Lions (Hilben) - 
Hunting in the Northwest pisduut 
Karamojo Safari (Bell) 
Man-Eating Leopard 
My Greatest Day in Golf (Darsie) _ 
Outdoors Unlimited 
Shotgunning in the Lowlands 
Shotgunning in the Uplands _ 
The Shotgunners 
Shots at Whitetails (Koller) - 
Skeet and How to Shoot It ~ 
Skeet and Trap Shooting (Shaugh- 
nessy ) ~ ° 
Spinning for American Game Fish 
(Bates) _. aN 
Sports as Taught at West Point 
Taking Larger Trout (Koller) 
Thoroughbred Bloodlines te 
Trout and Salmon Fishing 
Voice of the Coyote (Dobie) _. Re 
When the Dogs Bark “Treed” —.__ 
Whistling Wings _. a 
Wing and Trap Shooting 


GAMES OF CHANCE 


Complete Canasta (Jacoby) ha 
Cycles: The Science of Prediction 
Gin Rummy (Jacoby) Lassies 
How Is Your Bridge Game —— 
How to Win at Canasta ( lene 
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Jacoby on Poker 

Learn Bridge the sound Way (Coffin) 
Searne on Cards — pails 
Searne on Dice “ata 
You (ant Wie cc 


HUMOR 


All the Ship’s at Sea (Lederer) — x 
Army Life (E. J. a bscunie ii 
Army Talk (Colby) - solid 
Campus Zoo (Barnes) — 

Home Sweet Zoo 

How to Guess Your ‘Age (Ford) - 
Male Call — 
The Marx Brothers (Crichton) | a 
New Sad Sack — 

People Named Smith (Smith) - 

Pocket Book of War Humor — 
Professor Fodorski (Taylor) 

Sad Sack . ee 
Selected Verse (Ogden Nash) - 
Sergeant Terry Bull 

Thesaurus of Humor — 

White Collar Zoo —. 
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DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 


American College Dictionary 

with thumb index — 
American Everyday Dictionary 
The Army Writer ei 
Atlas of World Affairs pin 
Columbia Encyclopedia — 
Elementary Japanese 
Encyclopedia of Modern World Poli- 


tics 


gh 


French Dictionary a 

Goode’s School Atlas 

How to Say it in Spanish 

Information Please Almanac 1950 _ 

Italian-English Dictionary — 

Italian Sentence Book — 

Japanese Ha ai 

The 1950 World Almanac — 

The Pacific World ae 

Roget’s Thesaurus ———__......_. 

Russian Dictionary ——. 

Spanish Dictionary ; paper ‘50; boards 

Speech for the Military __ 

Talking Russian Before You Know It 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
(thumb-indexed) socpeeiadtemtintitenth 

Webster’s Geographical Dictionary — 


NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 
Army Wife - 
Art of Readable Writing “(Flesch) — tics 
Business Encyclopedia — 
Buying a House worth the “Money 
(Peters) —_. sis 
Change Your Career (Panzer) SRERES 
Climbing the Executive Ladder 
(Kienzle) , eee 
Guide to Europe (Newman) _ gation 
A Guide to Profitable Investment 
(Gruver) 
Handbook of Group Discussion —.__ 
Handbook for Shell Collectors 
(Webb) —- 
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How to be an Expert Car B Suyer _ uaa 

ee Abandon Ship; paper 25; 
cloth 

How to Expand and rr Your 
Home (Frankl) 

How to Get the Job You Want _ 

Mind Your Own Business (Bacon) ~ 

Naval Reserve Guide __. 

Noncom’s Guide — 

Officer’s Guide __. 

125 Designs for Convenient Living — is 

Planning Your Home rh gtepeen 
(Brown) 

Platoon Record Book - 

ag for the Returning. Service- 


Soldier ( poem—General Lanham) __ 

Soldier and the Law (new edition) — 

Squad Record Book - 

Standard Primer for Home Builders & 
Buyers 
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The Stevens America jpinbcleabisii, 
Your Rugged Constitution ili 
Your Social Security (Lasser) — 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


Celestial Navigation — 

Flight Principles (Crites) 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) - 
Loading & Cruising (Ford) 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) _ 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) 
Radio Operating (Stone) 
Radio Principles (Stone) —. 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 
HISTORY 
Second World War (Gen. Fuller) _. 3.49 
World War II (Shugg and DeWeerd) 
paper .50; clot! 3.75 
A.A.F. History in w orld War II, Vol. 


A.A. F. History i in World War II, Vol. 
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Air = Against Japan (Hoagland) 
Album of American History natin vols., 
index) ams 

America in Arms. (Palmer) 

American Campaigns, 2 vols. - 

American Past (Butterfield) weal 

American Sea Power Since 1775 

Annapolis (Puleston) 

An Army in Exile (Anders) ; 

Beginnings of U.S. Army (Jacobs) . 

Celebrated Case of Fitz John Porter 
(Eisenschiml) 

Crucible (Yay) 

Dark December (Bulge Battle) 

Decline & Fall of Roman Empire 
(Vols. I, II and TIT) each 

Encyclopaedia World History 
(Langer) 

Flags of America (Col. Waldron) 

Forging ‘ Thunderbolt (Armored 
Force) 

Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) 

French Revolution (Carlyle) 

General Kenney Reports 

Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins) 

History of Mod. Amer. Navy 
(Mitchell) 

Hitler’s Second Army 

Impact of War (Herring) 

Island War (Hough) 

Japan’s Military Masters 

John C. Calhoun (Coit) 

Lincoln Encyclopedia 

March of Muscovy (Lamb) 

Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) - 

Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) 

Meaning of Treason (West) 

Medal of Honor 

Memoirs of Cordell Hull 

_ ne of Romans 
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PN wa Battle (Thompson) 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cameraman (Meredith) 
Not So Wild a Dream (Savareid) 
Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) 
On Active Service (Stimson) 
Operation Victory (deGuingand) 
Popski’s Private Army (Peniakoff) 
Potomac (Gutheim) 
Pres. Roosevelt & Coming of War 
(Beard) 
Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) 
Science at War (Gray) 
Science at War (Crowther & Whid- 
dington ) 
Short Hist of Army and Navy (Pratt) 
Six Weeks War (Draper) 
Soldier Art 
Soldiers Album (Dupuy) 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) 
Tanks (Icks) 
This I Remember (Roosevelt) 
U.S. Army in War & Peace (Spauld- 
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ing) 
U.S. Army in World War IT 
Vol. I: Organization of Ground 
Combat Troops 


Vol. II: AGF: a and 
Training of T: 
Vol. III: rp Phd “The Last Battle 
Vol. IV: Guadalcanal 
Vol. V: Lorraine Campaign —.. 1 
War on Wheels (Kutz) - 
War Through the Ages (Montross) — % 
Warfare (Spaulding) 
West Point (Baumer) 
West Point (Crane & Kiley) - 
West Point (Forman) —— 
Western World & Japan —.. 
Winged Mars, Vol. I ( Cuneo) - 
The Wooden Horse (Williams) . 
Yank: GI Story of the War — 


EARLY AMERICAN wr 
Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) - = 
Abe Linceln and the Fifth Column 

(alien) | eee BS 
Conte Clee) cn as oa 
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The life, career, and mysterious death of 
FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL 





Erwin Rommel became a legend in 
his own lifetime, both to his enemies 
and to the German people. The glitter 
that surrounded his exploits and those 
of his Afrika Korps made impossible 
until now an accurate, objective ap- 
praisal of his real capabilities as a 
commander. 

Desmond Young, who served in the 
Western Desert and was once a prison- 
er of Rommel, has based this biography 
on data from Rommel’s family, from 
officers and men who served with Rom- 
mel in two wars, and from first-hand 
observation. He has also obtained com- 
pletely new material, including ex- 
cerpts from Rommel’s personal papers 
recently discovered where he had 
hidden them from the Gestapo. 
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Here was a man of iron will and iron 
nerve, a man of whom Winston 
Churchill once said: “We have a very 
daring and skillful opponent against 
us, and, may | say across the havoc of 
war, a great general.” 

Mr. Churchill has not changed his 
opinion, and Brigadier Young’s book 
goes far to prove him right. Measured 
against the troops he fought, and 
against his own lack of supplies and re- 
inforcements, Rommel’s achievements 
were tremendous. 

Here, in a well-balanced readable 
biography is Rommel, the soldier and 
the man. We can learn much from 
him. 
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